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“A contribution. of great value.” 


—William G. Bagley, Ph.D. 


EDUCATION and 
the Philosophy of EXPERIMENTALISM 


By Joun L. Cups, Pu.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 














HIS is the first book to present 

an out-and-out, critical appraisal 
of the philosophy of education of 
William James and John Dewey ir 
the light of major criticisms which 
are ar directed against these 
philosophical and educational ideas. 
William H. Kilpatrick, LL.D., Litt.D.; 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy of 
Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who has writ- 
ten the Foreword to the book, says 
this work is “the most inclusive and 
thoroughgoing single study of the 


philosophy of education published 
in this country since Dewey's 
‘Democracy and Education.’ In it 
we can see for ourselves some of 
the worst mistakes that have been 
made in the name of a ‘scientific’ 
treatment of education. The time is 
ripe for a genuine advance in fun- 
damental thinking. EDUCATION AND 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPERIMEN- 
TALISM, clear and convincing as it 
is, will help bring that advance.. I 
am glad to commend it.” 


You are invited to write for more details about this book which is one of the 
CENTURY STUDIES IN EDUCATION, W. L. Uhl, Ph.D., General Editor 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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FREDERICK GORDON BONSER 


By LOIS COFFEY MOSSMAN 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


PTSHE friend of students and children, Frederick Gordon Bonser, 

is dead. After an illness of nearly four months. the end came, 
June 8, 1931, at his country home in Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. 
Here were spent his last days where he listened to the birds of early 
summer ‘and watched the trees on the neighboring Pompton hills 
within the sound of the busy waterfall by which he had chosen to 
build his home—a fitting setting for the last days of one who had 
lived his life in close sympathy with nature and its processes. 

Professor Bonser’s going from among us has given us pause be- 
cause of the peculiar contribution he has made to life and education. 
To understand his work one must know something of his loyalties 
and ideals.. These gain meaning through consideration of the facts 
of his childhood and youth. 

Born:on a farm near Pana, Illinois, June 14, 1875, Professor 
'Bonser spent his childhood and youth in this rural community, and 
early learned to perform the tasks which give a farmer understanding 
of the meaning of toil. He attended a one-room rural school where 
he came to know the intellectual hunger of a child whose school 
occupation consists merely of formal work: in a limiting rural en- 
vironment. 

His eagerness for knowledge and ideas was in part satisfied by 
his grandfather, who lived in the home. The latter had been a world 
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traveler. The stories of adventure and the anecdotes about places 
remote stimulated the imagination of the growing boy. While Pro- 
fessor Bonser was still a youth, a railroad was constructed through 
the country, its route crossing his father’s farm. Interest in this con- 
struction work brought his attention ‘to the earth and rock formations 
revealed by the excavations, for this farm was in a section of glacial 
moraine: This small beginning led to reading and study which gradu- 
ally developed into a profound interest in nature’s processes and the 
various phases of science. An uncle, Homer Roberts, who was a 
teacher of science, did much to guide and. stimulate this reading 
and study. 

‘Two years in a village high school, supplemented by further study 
in evenings and other spare time, enabled him in 1895 to pass the 
. entrance examinations to the University of Hlinois. He attended the 
_ University until 1897, then taught two years—one in a country school 
_ in Illinois.and one in a village school in the state of Washington. 
This teaching was followed by three years of study at the University 
of Illinois... He received the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1901 
and of. Master of Science in 1902. His major interest in this uni- 
versity study was in the fields of psychology and education... While 
studying for the master’s degree, he held a fellowship in psychology 
and served as a student assistant in the psychological laboratory. In 
this year of work for the master’s degree he published (1) “A Sta- 
tistical. Study. of Illinois High Schools”; (2) a study of adolescent 
psychology called ‘““Chums:'A Study of Youthful Friendships”; and 
(3) a laboratory study, ‘The Relationships of Mental Activity and 
the Circulation of the Blood.” 

From this period of study at the University of Illinois, he returned 
to the state of Washington where he served as professor of education 
and director of the training school of the State Normal School at 
‘ Cheney. He remained there three years, during which time he led a 
group of the faculty in the making of a curriculum for the training 
school. . In a very genuine sefise, this curriculum could be classed as 
a forerunner of the recent trend to a richer, fuller type of elementary 


~. school curriculum. In content this work gave an initial emphasis to 


the proposal that the work of the elementary school should include 
more study of science, history, industrial life, and local environment, 
~with. the related arts. Professor Bonser believed proper selection 
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from these fields would give material which would be suited to child 
learning and especially valuable in interpreting life and giving mean- 
ings to common things in the experience of growing boys and girls. 

At the close of his work in Cheney, Washington, Professor Bonser 
was granted a fellowship in educational psychology at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to which he came for a year of study. 
Under the guidance of Professor E. L. Thorndike, he made an in- 
vestigation of “The Reasoning Ability of Children of the Fourth, 


Fifth, and Sixth School Grades.” This was later published as his dis- 


sertation, submitted for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
reasoning test developed for this study has proved of great value. 

From his study. at Columbia University he went to the State 
Normal School at Macomb, Illinois, where he was professor of edu- 
cation and director of training. Here he led the training school staff _ 
in making a curriculum for the elementary school, his second contri- 
bution to elementary curriculum. making. 

At the end of three years he returned to Columbia University, 
where the degree of. Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon him 
and he became a member of the faculty of Teachers College and di- 
rector of Speyer School. During the three years of his connection with 
Speyer School, he led his associates in the making of the. Speyer 
School Curriculum, his third contribution to curriculum construction. 
That this Speyer School. Curriculum met a very genuine. need was 
evinced by the fact that its demand and sale continued some years 
after Speyer School was discontinued, the publication passing through 
several reprints after the closing of the school. 

Throughout the years spent as a professor in normal schools, as 
director of. Speyer School, and as a professor in Teachers College, 
Professor Bonser gave much attention to the possibilities of enriching 
the work of the elementary school through the inclusion of studies in 
industrial arts and practical activities involved in real and meaningful 
experiences. A statement frequently made by him was, ‘‘Education 
is making the obvious, the commonplace, more meaningful.” 

His leadership in the field of industrial arts has been in the direc- 
tion of giving the work a richer content and greater social significance. 
He believed that social solidarity can be greatly furthered through a 
better understanding of the fundamental conditions and processes 
that have been developed in the effort to provide the necessities and 
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' comforts of life.- He believed that such understanding would give 





an index to man’s progress and that in this sense the study of industry | 


is truly cultural. He proposed such work for children of all classes 
in the elementary school. Such common study in the elementary 
-- school he believed would promote sympathy among peoples, a sym- 
_.pathy that would help in the solution of some of the economic and 
industrial problems of to-day. 

Through his later years, as professor of practical arts education, he 
continued to be the constructive leader in the various fields of prac- 
tical arts. In the recent reorganization of the courses in household 
- arts his counsel and leadership were invaluable. His profound re- 
.. spect for the home as a fundamental institution in social well-being 
. gave him a peculiar insight in guiding the thinking of leaders in the 
field of home economics. 

_ His courses in the college have been chiefly in practical arts educa- 
tion and.in elementary education. However, he gave some of the 
first courses in rural education, in vocational education, and in 
curriculum construction. 

In 1921, his book, The Elementary School Curriculum, was pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company.. In 1923, Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools, of which he was co-author, was published by Mac- 
millan. He recently prepared a book published by the Bureau of 
‘Publications of ‘Teachers College, entitled Industrial Arts for Public 
School Administrators. He was on the editorial board of the series 
of Industrial and Applied Arts Books, issued by Mentzer-Bush Com- 
pany, and codperated in the production of the Columbia Readers and 
Practical Arithmetics issued by the same company. 

In 1909 he spent some months in the study of the schools of. Eng- 
land in connection. with the National Civic Federation. In 1909-10 
he was chairman of a subcommittee of the International Commission 
_ onthe Teaching of Mathematics which ‘studied the teaching of mathe- 
_ matics below the sixth grade. In 1918 he participated in the Recrea- 
tion Survey of Cleveland, Ohio. His part of the study was published 
as a book entitled, School Work and Spare Time... In 1925 he served 
on the staff which made a survey of the schools of the Philippine 
Islands. This work was combined with a journey round the world. 
He participated in the state surveys of the schools of Virginia and 
New Jersey, and in surveys of some smaller school systems. In 1928 
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he made a special study of an experimental school at Dartington 
Hall, in Devonshire, England, conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
K. Elmhirst:. 

His writings included numerous magazine articles. The range of 
educational interest shown in his writings was wide, but the dominant 
interests in all his work centered in the desire to enrich the lives: of 
boys and girls through a more vital curriculum.content and method. 
Industrial and practical arts, together with geography and history 
that are concerned with peoples and their modes of living and doing, 
were fields in which he looked for. this enrichment. As he himself 
wrote, he has ‘‘always been an ardent advocate of the educational 
philosophy of Professor John Dewey.’’ He believed “that we have 
only begun to know and practice the possibilities of the most fruitful 
educational principles, and that there is a brilliant future in education 
for.young men and women of vision, intellect, industry, sincerity, sym- 
pathy, and loyalty to the service of human welfare through devoting 
their lives to teaching and educational leadership.” : .. “The 
teacher must be a real man or a real woman with strength and force 
of personal character, with broad and rich life experiences, and with 
deep and vital human sympathy.” 

Before 1909 Professor Bonser summarized his efforts in the field 
of elementary. education thus: 


I have simply tried to analyze the child’s own life, viewed in a twofold 
aspect, an unfolding impulsive inner force acting upon and responding to an 
environment, ultimately social in its nature. I have employed a functional 
psychology and a pragmatic pedagogy. I. have tried to profit by the best 
things given us as helps and guides: from the teachings of Comenius, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, Fréebel, and Dewey. I have tried to unify the dominant topics 
of school work with the dominant life interests and activities in which the child 
and society are at all times participating. I have tried to provide means for 
conserving the contributions of the past as an aid in directing the life of the 
individual and society, and also the means by which each individual will be 
enabled to contribute some items, large or small, toward better adjustments 
of life. I have tried to urge that the method of the. school must be typical of 
the life for which it is a preparation or it fails to accomplish its end. 

My whole plea is for a series of dominant topics that shall be really typical 
of life néeds and life interests. My. plea is for. such an enrichment of the 
content of these topics that this content and the method of its development 
will furnish abundant motivation. for the mastery of the formal mechanical 
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tools of education, thereby placing emphasis upon the end of education and 
not wholly upon the means. 

My plea is to follow the simple teachings of the best pedagogy of to-day, 
which holds. that. the dominant topics. of the school at any period are the 
dominant life interests of the child in relation to the social life about him 
during that period. 


His concern for the betterment of schools through richer curricu- 

lum and more-effective method naturally was coupled with the prob- 
lem of training better teachers. His experience in teacher training in- 
stitutions gave him insight and opportunity that made his proposals 
most valuable and practicable. - His final contribution to this field was 
his. article in Progressive Education, March, 1931, on “Needed 
Changes in Teacher. Training.” 
_ In 1902, Professor Bonser was married to Edna Madison Mac- 
donald, a Universalist minister, who is author of several books in the 
field of religious education.. Mrs.:Bonser and one daughter, Mrs. 
Virginia Bonser Brooks, survive him. 

Professor Bonser believed in the home and the family circle. He 
wrote once: 


Without doubt, the home of to-day can be made a place of greater possi- 
bility for health, for comfort, for self-expression, for intellectual growth, for 
wholesome recreation, and for the enjoyment of. family relationship than 
ever before in the. world’s history. And equally it may-be asserted without 
doubt that the mutual comradeship, the esteem, the affection, and the appre- 
ciation of the man and wife who have shared the joys and sorrows, the sac- 
rifices and successes of a long married life are the greatest satisfactions -it is 
given human beings to enjoy. 


Professor Bonser was a member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Progressive Education Association, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and the National Society for the Study of Education. 
At the time of his death he was chairman of a committee which was 
preparing a yearbook for the last-named society. 

Professor Bonser’s work as a teacher was unique. He did not talk 
much; he was an excellent listener; he sought the other person’s point 
of view. He had a way of asking questions which persisted in their 
tendency to remain with one and eventually cause the one questioned 
to become his own constructive critic. He believed that one’s learn- 
ing was identified with one’s own becoming. Professor Bonser was 
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truly self-effacing: He always put the cause before the personal 
element.. In an unusual degree he exemplified intellectual honesty. 
He attached great value to simple truth in educational work. Wise 
in counsel, his advice both in matters of college import and in prob- 
lems of individuals, desiring guidance, was sought by many, probably 
by far more than his friends and associates ever knew. His. influence 
over students is evidenced by their great loyalty. He had a peculiar 
ability to lead those who came under his influence to do what to them 
seemed the impossible and when they had succeeded in their under- 
takings he gave them all the credit and rejoiced with them. 

Professor Bonser himself delighted in life. He liked outdoor activ- 
ity, campfires, and picnics; he delighted in-folk songs; he cherished the 
family circle and the hour for reading aloud;-he had a subtle, keen 
sense of humor; he had ready a rich fund of ‘stories and songs; he 
knew the delights of recreation that come readily through the story 
and novel. In fact he was one who had found some of the secrets of 
real joy in living. Likewise he had contemplated the depths of some 
of life’s problems to the extent that he was a most sympathetic and 
helpful friend. He had weighed spiritual values and therefore knew 
how to help those who came to him. His was a timid, sensitive nature: 
Because of this fact, he could quickly feel the point of view of another 
and so be helpful. 

In his message. to a body of students he once said, in substance: 
Blend into the symphony of your. life the deep; rich motive of faith, 
the eternal motive of truth, the tender motive of sympathy, and the 
stern motive of duty. Each of these will make your life profoundly 
significant. 

His plea was for a rich curriculum—one that would feed the 
imagination of children and at the same time interpret life in its com- 
monplace elements. He recognized immense values for children in 
the study of history, industry, and science. 

He was much concerned with the problem of betterment of rural 
schools. His understanding of the life of rural children gave him a 
fine insight into the needs and possibilities.of rural schools and caused 
him to give much thought to plans for improving them. 

His belief in home life and its influence on child growth is reflected 
in the content he proposed for the elementary curriculum, 

He was keenly sensitive to the value of art in life. Music, poetry, 
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the drama, sculpture, painting—all were regarded by him as vast 
treasuries for the enrichment of child life. Selections from his state- 
ment, ““My Art Creed” reveal his point of view: 


My Art Creep 

I believe: 
That. life itself is the finest of all arts and that its richest realization is art’s 
supreme excuse for being. 
That the appreciation of. beauty in the thousand common things of ‘daily life 
will result in the final appreciation of beauty as a: dissociated ideal. 
That nothing in man’s life is too trivial to be made more worthy by being 
done. in the spirit and with the perfection of the art ideal. 
That all progress in art lies in the experiences, the hopes, the ideals, and the 
aspirations of our own environment, of our own times, and of our own lives. 
The past is studied to refine and stimulate creative effort for the expression 
of the life of the present, not to become a substitute for it. 
That children have an inalienable right to the inspiration and uplift of those 
rare spirits whose creative genius has given us the masterpieces of art in all 
its forms. 


To those who knew him through his contributions to education he 
will be remembered for his emphasis upon the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum through developing the meanings of the elements that make 
up life, but to those of us who knew him personally he will be remem- 
bered for the friendship that believed in us and helped us to become. 


MEIER actxnoet” 
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AN APPRECIATION OF FREDERICK 
GORDON BONSER 


By JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Dean Emeritus, Teachers College 


An appreciation of Frederick Gordon Bonser was presented in the form of an 
address by. Dr. James E.. Russell, Dean Emeritus of Teachers College, at a 
memorial service held in Milbank Chapel on Tuesday, July 21, 1931. 

Dean William F. Russell, presiding, introduced the speaker in these words: 
“We are met this afternoon not so much to pay honor to the memory of Freder- 
ick Gordon Bonser, because ‘his honor lies not in verbal expressions but in our 
hearts and lives; nor to express our sorrow at this great loss-which is so. deeply 
felt by his colleagues, by his thousands of students, and by this institution, because 
words fail us; but rather that, by. contemplation of his good life and by reflection 
upon his many excellencies, we may be better able to take up the burden which 
he has left and better able to engage in the task which he himself carried on so 
many years. It is for this purpose that the Dean Emeritus is present this after- 
noon and will give the address.” 





NOWING Professor Bonser as I do, I am confident that he 

would not favor a eulogy at this time. We can honor him best 
in our appreciation of his life work, and what I shall say will be 
mainly my own estimate of his worth as a master workman. 

His work, beginning here in 1910, cannot be understood without a 
short review of what took place in the decade just preceding.. We 
have associated him in our minds with industrial education, but the 
word “‘industrial’”’ did not come in with Professor Bonser. In looking 
over the circulars and announcements of some years ago, I find that 
the term “industrial education” was first used in the Announcement 
of 1909, but it was in the statement concerning courses in manual 
training. When I say “manual training,” I am recalling to some 
of us, the older members of the group, the warfare that-lasted in that 
field. for a decade, and which in some places has not yet been success- 
fully brought to a conclusion. 

When I came to Teachers College in the fall of 1897, I was enter- 
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‘tained one.afternoon by making the rounds of the College. On the 
_walls of the rooms of the Macy Building I. founda frieze of manual 
training models fastened to huge wooden plaques. These models 
‘showed what was the program of instruction in our College classes in 
manual training. Beside them were smaller models of slightly wider 
range, showing what was required of the children in the Horace Mann 
School. (The Horace Mann School occupied the greater part of the 
building now called Teachers College Main Hall.) Those models, 
if. they are still in existence, ought to be put in a museum, a’ museum 
showing the development of educational theory and practice in the 
twenty-five year period following 1876... When the American public 
saw in the Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia the handiwork of Ger- 
man and Russian schoolboys.and schoolgirls, they were tremendously 
impressed with the shortcomings of our American school system, and 
for several years thereafter there was a direct and immediate refer- 
_ence to the Centennial Exposition for justification of the introduction 
of manual training, domestic art, domestic science, and fine arts 
——the Practical Arts, as we have come to call them—justification by 
what was being done in other parts of the world. That justification, 
stated in its crudest form, meant that it made no difference what was 
done in the schools provided it was disagreeable enough. Such phil- 
osophy, brought to bear on what was required in the field of manual 
training, justified these formal—extremely formal—operations. — I 
recall being shown a hole in a board and a ball so carefully turned that 
_ it would slip through that hole, but a thin slip of paper inserted at-one 
side would prevent it from slipping through. Accuracy was certainly 
a virtue, and this form of manual training was justified not merely 
for its physical discipline, but because of its serviceability in establish- 
ing character. The boy or-man who could hew to the line was in the 
way of leading a straightforward life, and the perfect sphere symbol- 
-.ized an all-round human personality. I suppose I was a skeptic then, 
not to say a heretic, because I could not follow the logic of the argu- 
ment. In attempting to convince myself of the falsity of the position 
and to bring with me my colleagues who were doubtful, I prepared a 
very careful paper for the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence either in Cleveland or Cincinnati, | do not remember which, on 
the topic of the day, which was ‘‘Manual Training—its. Excellence, 
-its Justification in the School Curriculum, its Necessity for the Spirit- 
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ual Development of American Citizens.’ But I was read out of the 
circle. .The day was dominated by Professor Woodward of the 
famous Manual Training School in St. Louis, supported by Dr. Emer- 
son White, one of the outstanding leaders of the National Educa- 
tional Association of that day. I could get no hearing. 

One of the hardest tasks in this institution was to change the point 
of view not only of teachers of manual training, but of teachers of 
several other subjects concerning formal. discipline. Of course, Dr. 
Thorndike dug the hole into which the philosophy of the day tumbled, 
but old practices, like other imps of the nether world, still persisted to 
trouble us. During those years, we will say from 1900 to 1910, the 
faculty of that day—I sometimes call it the mediaeval faculty because 
of the classical one that preceded it—the faculty of that day of tur- 
moil and chaos will recall the evening sessions that were held, not two 
or three times in the year, as I hear you do-it-now, but more likely one 
night a week and lasting from six until midnight, sometimes later. 
Those meetings during the years, say, 1904, 1905, 1906, were fre- 
quently concerned with the problem of manual training. 

There were at the College, then as now, progressives and conserva- 
tives, and some who were thinking of industrial arts could only with 
the greatest difficulty readjust themselves to the new philosophy and 
harmonize their views with the rising and aggressive positions taken 
by the majority of the faculty. . Those of you who recall those sessions 
will remember that some very interesting, some very. pointed, and 
occasionally some very personal matters were discussed. Out of those 
discussions there grew a paper which I formulated under the heading 
“The School and Industrial Life.” I wrote that paper sometime 
between 1907 and-1909, and put it before the faculty because I found 
that.we were not following closely enough the argument as some of us 
saw it. That paper did serve the purpose of: holding us together for 
the time being. We arrived at the position where we were essentially 
unanimous with respect to the belief that something more was neces- 
sary than the formal discipline of hand and eye, that it was better to 


‘get this discipline and the sense of mastery, so valuable in education, 


through doing the things that. were themselves worth while. That 
principle, once fixed in our minds, made it necessary for us to put our 
philosophy into practice. 


And there is whére Professor Bonser came into the picture. -He 
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was a comparatively young man. But we were all youngsters, and he 
very quickly fitted into the group. I do not know quite what to. say 
of what followed. . It was at that time that he put the finishing touches 
to his paper, “Fundamental Values in Industrial Education.” The 
date of the pamphlet is 1912, and if you want to get the essential 
thought of Professor Bonser, I think you will find it there. There is 
his philosophy, .a philosophy that is based on the practical things of 
life. Granting that there are humanistic studies which are quite worth 
while, and scientific studies which are quite worth while, there is still a 
third field—economic studies, which are also worth while. By far the 
greater part of the average person’s life is spent in getting a living, 
- and getting a living is dealing with industrial processes and the mate- 
rials of nature. In working over materials, man increases values. 
Hence the significance of economic studies. As an economic problem, 
we still have to deal with the processes that were involved in the old 
study called manual training, but in manual training the mere proc- 
- esses were emphasized to the point of. exaggeration. - Manipulation 
‘was more important than. what was manipulated. The new. idea 
stressed ends rather than means. And so our thought turned away 
from manipulation, from dwelling upon varieties of accuracy and per- 
sistence in acquisition of skill, over to what comes as a result of such 
work. Immediately we realized that in the elementary school field 
the result could be only of a general character, because to emphasize 
specific processes is the business of the vocational school, and the 
vocation comes only when the person is old. enough to begin to use 
those skills in earning a living. 

This was the point of view of Professor Bonser. All through his 
writings, in his books dealing with the elementary school program, 
and in his occasional papers, you will find emphasized not merely the 
technical aspect of industrial processes, but also the values of the mate- 
rials that we are dealing with in our industrial lives. If you will turn 
to the last pages of the article I speak of, you will see that the man ‘is 
thinking in terms spiritual rather than material. After all, one of 
the simplest and most immediate outcomes of a knowledge of how 
- people make a living and of their standards of living, is a sympathy 
that. outruns even nationalism. When we are ignorant of what is 
taking place in Poland, in Russia, in Germany, for.example; when we 
--know nothing of how those people live and why they live that way, 
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we have not the warmth of feeling that should exist between peoples. 
But anyone who has spent time among foreign peoples and has seen 
their way of living and how so many among them have to work and 
toil, becomes impressed with foreign ways of doing things, and prob- 
ably. depressed with the poverty and misery that he has seen, and he 
comes ‘back to his own country. with an entirely different attitude 
toward all things foreign. ‘There is something in that knowledge 
which excites the sympathy and stirs the spiritual parts of our nature. 
You may say that this is idealism. But Professor Bonser was an 
idealist. He was more a poet than.a philosopher, and yet he was a 
great philosopher and quite as great a practitioner. I take it that his 


_ students, those who came in intimate touch with him; knew him. as 


many of us, even his colleagues, did not know him. They are the ones 
who appreciate the man, ‘Their allegiance and loyalty are evidence 
of what I have tried to bring out here. 

I do not need to speak of the man himself. It seems to me, looking 
at him as a-colleague, and knowing him perhaps better than did most 
of his. colleagues, that the dominant characteristics of the man: were 
first of all, honesty, and then, I think, integrity—not merely integrity 
of character, but integrity of thought—honesty, straightforwardness, 
and persistence. No matter what the physical surroundings were nor 
however tired the body, he worked-on. He did a prodigious amount 
of work, more than most of us realized; he never spared himself. ‘It 
seems to me that he was preéminently the common sense philosopher 
of this group. He understood and appreciated the teachings of his 
colleagues, but he applied those teachings in a common sense way. 
This institution will never realize the extent of the contribution that 
he has made to the curriculum and methods of teaching in American 
education. I once left the Coilege fora trip to California by way of 
the Canal. Less than two weeks before I left, I had put into my 
hands one of his recent publications. It was a small monograph. 
When I reached Los Angeles those same monographs were already 
in the hands of. the teachers :of that city, and were being used in 
teachers’ meetings. Doubtless there are many others who can lay 
claim to great influence in shaping the elementary school curriculum 
in terms far removed from the disciplinarian attitude of the previous 
generation, but I do not know of anyone of whom the claim can be 
made with more certainty that he was a leader in the field. His drop- 
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ping out is a loss to Teachers College, but we are becoming accus- 
tomed to losses. When I see only one or two of the earlier. group 
present here, I-realize that it will not be many years before the me- 
diaeval group will be numbered in units instead of tens. It is the glory 


of the institution that it goes on. I should like to feel that the younger — 


members of the staff, those who are coming on to bear the burden of 
the years just ahead, will take a lesson from the life of Professor 
Bonser. Did anyone ever hear him speak ill of anyone? I doubt it. 
Did anyone ever see his name in print at the head of a column of 
criticism of American education? I think not. And yet I have been 
reading reports, I do not know how accurate they are, of what has 
taken place here this summer session that seem to indicate that some 
of us are thinking in terms destructive rather than constructive. 
When Professor Bonser spoke, whatever he said was constructive. I 
should like to have that said of me. You would like to have it said 
of you, when you pass on. I think there is nothing finer that I can 
say in appreciation of: his life service. 
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A LIFE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 


By. JUNIUS L. MERIAM 


Visiting Professor of Education, Teachers College 
(University of California at Los. Angeles) 


ROGRESSIVE education is frequently. said to have given rise 

to the Activity Curriculum. We have a Progressive Education 
Association and its official organ is the Progressive Education maga- 
zine. Each is a well-defined institution. But “progressive educa- 
tion” is not defined to the satisfaction of all, and “‘activity curriculum” 
is only in the making, with its character and its scope still undeter- 
mined. It seems probable that something in the nature of this rapidly 
developing activity program would have appeared: independently of 
any other progressive education movement. 

Activity! - Activities! An Activity Program! _ Unit. Program! 
The Activity Curriculum! Extracurricular Activities! Integration! 
Initiative! Creative Activities! Leads! Motive! Interest! Char- 
acter! Life! ‘These words are: commonplace. But as used in our 
educational discussions and in our school practices they take on vari- 
ous meanings. Who has authority sufficient to define? Apparently 
no one. ‘This is fortunate.. Many theories and even more practices 
are being contributed. . Ere long there will appear a sufficiently 
centralized tendency to establish understanding and. perhaps 
agreement. 

It is easy to believe that many teachers, school officials, and stu- 
dents of education are misinterpreting or inadequately interpreting 
current movements affecting our elementary school curriculum. This 
article is intenc 1! to point out these movements, to indicate how these 
movements are .ffecting the school curriculum, and to suggest an im- 
proved activity curriculum'in harmony with these movements. 

The present medley of theories and schoolroom practices, intended 
as contributions to the activity program, is probably due to two cir- 
cumstances. In recent years curriculum revision has proceeded. in 
large measure through the organization of committees of teachers 
appointed by administrative officers. These teachers, skillful and ef- 
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fective in their classroom work, are not prepared for the expert work 


of curriculum revision and construction. It must not be inferred that 


this statement is, in the least, an adverse criticism of these teachers. 
Far from it. They do their best to. revise fourth grade arithmetic. 
They do their best to-construct an activity program for this fourth 


grade.” But this professional work belongs to those professionally 


prepared. A second circumstance is. seen in the administrator or 
supervisor experienced in directing the closely formulated traditional 


curriculum, but not prepared to guide curriculum changes on more | 


progressive principles. The resulting medley of revisions and con- | 


structions is seen when one compares courses of study on this newer | 


order. In spite of this apparently unfortunate situation, these efforts 
are indicative of certain trends positively encouraging. ‘This loose- 
ness and superficiality in curriculum work may eventually prove help: | 


ful by contributing trial-and-error material for use by those whose | 


extensive professional training and wide experience qualify them to. 


do curriculum revision. 


MOVEMENTS AFFECTING THE CURRICULUM 


Four movements in recent years seem to converge upon one com- | 
mon issue—a life activity curriculum. _ A brief statement of these.| 


movements, with some interpretations of them, will help to evaluate 


current school practices and contribute to devising an activity curricu- | 
lum more fundamental and consistent than the medley now. so | 


apparent. 


1. Learning and Doing 


The -more recent concept of the learning process lays emphasis | 
upon activity by the learner. Learning by doing has been stressed: 


in recent years quite in contrast to passive learning in earlier years. 


James’s dictum, “No impression without expression,” was a defi- 
nite check on the earlier “pouring in” process.. The ‘‘association of 


ideas” in the learning process became yet more effective when activity 
in.the learner became more pronounced. 

In recognizing this principle of learning by doing, one must not be 
_ unconscious of a real ambiguity. On the one hand, we wish to learn 


something. Thereupon we do that which contributes to this learning. 


On the other hand, we wish to do something. Thereupon we learn 
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what is necessary to enable us to do. this. And also, be it said, in the 
doing we incidentally learn some things that prove to. be of value 
later. . Thus we may learn to do, or we may do-to learn. It is obvi- 
ous that in current practice in most of our elementary schools learn- 
ing is the primary objective. Doing is the means used to acquire 
learning. Acting upon the James principle—no impression without 
expression—the teacher devises certain activities to be performed by 
the learner to expedite his learning and to make it more effective. 
For example, a fifth grade class is weak in fractions... A candy sale is 
devised. ‘The girls make a variety of candies following recipes so 
designed by the teacher as to require the use of fractions. The boys 
sell the candy in quantities and at prices arranged to necessitate calcu- 
lation.in fractions. ‘Doing’ this candy project provides for. the 
learning of fractions. 

On the other hand, the close student of child life is led to believe 
that doing is of primary importance—learning is only a means to 
that end. . The candy sale in school should be conducted, if at all, as a 
small part.of.the social or recreational life of the school; not as a 
device in the arithmetic class. But whichever view is taken, doing 
plays a large role in increasing the demand for ‘some form of an 
activity curriculum. One view, doing to learn, permits a school pro- 
cedure not allowed by the other view, learning to do. 


2.. Pleasing the Children 


To try to please children is a modern reaction to the puritanical 
severity of earlier times. - Thus much-more deference is shown chil- 
dren. What do they wish?. What are their interests? Parents 
allow their children at home much freedom to do.as they please in con- 


' trast to the restrictions and directions of a generation and more ago. 


The community is now far more considerate than was once customary. 
The exhortation, “Protect the Kiddies,” on certain bread trucks 
plying the streets of Los Angeles is not merely a good advertisement 
of a particular bread; it is a positive stamp of consideration for chil- 
dren.. The schools in particular, in recent years, have elevated the 
child from a being specifically required to do thus and so to a person- 
ality whose likes and dislikes are consulted. - Freedom to move about, 
freedom to whisper, even to talk, freedom to study this or that te the 
extent of deciding, in place of the teacher, what topics or procedures 
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shall be next in order. The “socialized recitation” and the “project 
method” have featured large in this respect. While both may have 
been devised as methods of teaching, both are clearly in deference 
to the pleasures of the pupils. Both provide large freedom to act 
according to individual and group pleasure. 

While thus recognizing a genuinely beautiful factor in child de- 
velopment—his own pleasure—it must be insisted that such pleasure 
is not to be unquestioned. ‘‘Playing at the work of education’” is a 
just criticism frequently passed upon much. of this new school. pro- 
gram. The socialized recitation and the project method, as generally 
found in our schools, are responsible for much of the “soft pedagogy” 
of recent years.. But the student, the teacher, the parent, is. well 
aware that “soft pedagogy” and “playing at the work of education” ~ 
are not necessary accompaniments of activities pleasurable to children. 

This modern movement to please children is founded essentially 
upon the fact that children find pleasure in activity. They are 
pleased if permitted to act. Here, then, is the call for an activity 
program. But before providing such, the student of elementary edu- - 
cation, especially the expert in curriculum making, should require of © 
himself that he please the children in activities normally belonging — 
to child life rather than through activities selected only to please. 
There is a marked difference between activities in which children may 
come to better understand and appreciate their own lives, and activi- 
ties in which children come to believe that their teachers and parents 
are scheduled merely to please them. There are two quite different 





types of pleasure: one a very superficial, tickling sensation; the other | 


a deep and rich satisfaction. Both call for active response by the 
child: the deeper and richer satisfaction is based upon a much more "| 
active response than the tickling sensation. Again, as in the case | 
of doing and learning discussed in the foregoing section, on the selec- 
tion of one of these two views of pleasing the children depends the 
nature of the activity curriculum. 


3.. Practical Schooling 


_ There isan increasing demand that our schools provide the prac- 
tical rather than the academic: or perhaps that the academic become . 
more practical. This demand is by no means universal. -Many 


* Bagley, W. C. Education, Crime,.and Social Progress, pages 87-99. 
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school men and many laymen are quite content that the schools shall 
continue to do as they have done. The traditional subjects are essen- 
tially generalizations from life and thus are not in themselves prac- 
tical. -They are transformed to be such only as applications are made 
to function in specific life situations. Throughout the history of edu- 
cation, realism has asserted itself against formalism. And in this 
period of. civilization there is a marked tendency to.call upon our 
schools to equip children and youth with abilities to cope with actual 
life situations. 

The practical is usually assigned a future reference. Those sub- 
jects are said to be practical which contribute in a definite way to 
the active affairs of life after the school course has been completed. 
But adult life is not the whole of life; child life may be a more im- 
portant portion, at least to the child. Contribution to the betterment 
of child life is practical, as well as that which prepares for adult life. 

The practical is usually assigned a “bread and butter’’ reference. 
But earning a living is not all of life. -In this age leisure looms large. 
The trend of. modern life emphasizes as never before the responsi- 
bility of the school to provide more adequate guidance in leisure time. 
Schooling that contributes to leisure life is practical, as well as that 
which contributes to earning a living. 

Schools have responded to this demand by an effort to find applica- 
tions in real life for the various school subjects. But frankness will 
insist that these applications only appear to be practical; they are 
virtually a means of motivating the traditional subjects. In either 
case there is here one more bit of evidence of a tendency to provide 
for more activity on the part of pupils. 


4. Individual Differences 


Comparatively recent studies in psychology have enabled students 
of education to recognize individual differences as they had never 
before been able to do, and to be impressed with the importance of 
conducting schools so as to provide for these variations. Specializa- 
tion in industry and in society calls for this change from mass educa- 
tion in uniformity to that of individual variation according to taste 
and ability. 

But the traditional subjects do not provide adequately -for such 
differences.. Two times two are four in all cases. So it is with facts 
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in language, ‘spelling, geography. What one pupil learns, all learn. 
Some teachers do make differences for individual pupils.. But those 
‘differences are slight. In the activities of children and of adults vari- 
ations are much more generously provided. 

_ It is too early to make reliable surveys of the effects of these four 
movements on the actual school procedures now current. We must 
recognize this transitional period and hope for favorable develop- 
ments.. But a critical observer of current practices and an ardent 
supporter of certain phases of the progressive movement may rightly 
call attention: to what the schools are representing as an activity 
‘program under the influence of these four movements. 

The multitude of activity procedures observed in schools from 
coast to coast may be arranged in two groups which may be tenta- 
tively designated as (1) pupil-creative activities, and (2). -teacher- 
integrated activities. 


PUPIL-CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Note some procedures representing the first group. 

1. The “free period.”’. As long ago as 1916, visiting teachers were 
shown such a class exercise in a New York City school. Free? The 
pupils were free to do, but were seriously limited by the four walls of 
the room, by the rows of seats screwed to the floor, by the dearth of 
books—though they had plenty of the conventional texts; by the 
absence of shop tools and science materials, by the prohibition of 
noise, and so.on. Free? Many schools now schedule such “free 
periods” with the same limitations. 

2. The “work period.” ‘This is sometimes called: the individual 
construction period, or the individual problem period: The more 
usual practice is to schedule this period as the first in each day: thirty 
minutes, forty-five, sixty, seldom more. Each pupil has his own activ- 
ity, said to be self-assigned—though small groups may codperate. 
The observer may readily see individual children sewing on a doily, 
making drawings for a fairy tale of the pupil’s own invention, con- 
structing some dress-up costumes for a play to be presented, model- 
ing in clay some animals recently read about or observed on a week- . 
end trip, looking through books on the browsing table, hammering 
noisily at the one workbench in the schoolroom, etc., etc. What a_ 
medley of activities! All at.once in one room. Activity? Yes, if 
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one accepts as such much sauntering about the room, lazy looking-on 
while others manipulate hammer or paintbrush, or waiting about in 
the hope that peradventure an idea will prompt some active response. 
In the meantime the teacher is active (?) answering questions brought 
to her, or making a suggestion now and then as she goes about. from 
pupil to pupil—when the situation suggests to the teacher that 
‘she make a suggestion to the pupil. The critical observer is led to 
question seriously whether the miscellaneous activities, nécessarily 
only very slightly supervised. by the teacher, command approval; and 
to question further whether the teacher, in the midst of such a medley 
of activities, can do justice to her teaching or even to her service as 
a helper. 

3. Another phase of this emphasis upon activity is the. freedom 
virtually thrust upon pupils by their teacher to decide what is. next to 
be done. Tom was at the beach over the week-end and on Monday 
morning brings a starfish to school.. His third grade teacher is on 
the lookout for a live topic and proceeds with this new bit of nature. 
Quite naturally unprepared with material and with definite plans for 
a real study of this starfish, the teacher allows much promiscuous and 
random talk by the pupils and welcomes a “lead” from Dick that they 
prepare some salt water in which to keep this specimen: and a second 
“lead”. from Mary who has received from her astronomer father 
some enlarged pictures of stars. ‘“Stargazing’’ upon these. pictures 
continues as an activity procedure for some time. 

4. “Creative” activity... What creations are approved in many 
schools! Color creations usually on a large scale, claiming quantities 
of paper, crayola, paint, time, and space upon the schoolroom walls. 
Story creations; not such as would be selected or accepted as reading 
material, but these are the creations of the pupils! Clay creations; 
models of animals, the production of child imagination. 

5. Pupil decisions on standards. “How well do you: think you 
should do this composition?” ‘What punishment do you believe is 
just for Tom?” Such questions put to. pupils by their teachers pro- 
vide occasions for a certain type of activity. Training in reason and 
judgment is assigned; reason in intellectual matters; judgment in 
moral issues. Does the teacher relinquish her position as judge and 
executive? Or does she merely make this an opportunity to allow 
the pupil to. act as an exercise in his education? 
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TEACHER-INTEGRATED ACTIVITIES 


Of the teacher-integrated type of activities the most conspicuous is 
that organization of school work about one topic called an activity. 
Furnishing a doll house is an example of such in Grades 1 and 2. This 
dates back a quarter of a century and more as exhibited in the New 
Paltz. Normal School about 1900 and is still going strong east, west, 
north, south, differing but little from the New Paltz plan. For sev- 
eral weeks, a whole term, or-a year, pupils work upon this doll house. 
How many tangents can be drawn to a given circle?’ Off on how 
many tangents can these pupils go when free to follow the many 
“leads” suggested? One has only to examine closely various courses 
of study outlined to see how far from the doll house these pupils go 
and then one wonders if.they ever get back again. And one readily 
reads in these courses of study how all the conventional subjects are 
“integrated” (a recent substitute for the old word correlated) about 
this one “activity.” 

In upper grades there is. frequently a three-in-one organization: 
history, geography, civics. “This triple alliance provides a unit activ- 
ity. Sometimes a topic in history is central and to this topic the other 
two subjects are allied. ‘Then the central topic shifts. This inter- 
play of subjects is presented in the T'wenty-second Yearbook as “so- 
cial studies.”’ 

Space forbids further illustrations of activities in schools through- 
out the country. In most of these practices—fortunately not in all— 
the observer reads the current interpretations of the four movements 
noted: (1) Let pupils engage in activities in order that they may 
learn. (2). Let pupils act freely in order that they may be pleased. 
(3) Let pupils engage in activities similar to real life in order that 
the. school work may have the appearance of being practical. (4) 
Let pupils choose freely their activities in order that individual dif- 
ferences may be satisfied. In a word, current interpretation of these 
four movements recognizes activity in every one. These activities 
become instruments, in large measure, by which teachers and pupils 
carry on the traditional curriculum. In this use of activities there 
is a serious abuse of these activities. One may question whether this 
interpretation of the four movements is quite fair to these activities— 
or to the pupils. 
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ANOTHER VIEW 


The four movements may be given a different interpretation. The 
life of children is naught save’as activity is provided. Children do 
things because such doing is life. They learn such. things as are 
needed to enable them to do. 

Sir Michael Sadler once characterized educational systems thus: In 
Germany the student is asked: ““What do-you know?” In France he 
is asked: ““What examinations have you passed?” In America he is 
asked: ‘What can you do?’ The three others of the four moye- 
ments are to be interpreted as quite incidental to the first. - Teachers 
need not trouble themselves to please pupils. Pupils are pleased when 
they are generously provided with opportunity to carry on their 
normal activities. Teachers need not devise situations to provide for 
individual differences.. Provision is there—coextensive with the ac- 
tivities of normal life. The problem of making school work prac- 
tical becomes nil when the activity curriculum is taken from real life. 


WHAT IS A LIFE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM? 


’ 


In the expression, ‘activity curriculum,” no limitation and no guid- 
ance is given in regard to the activities selected. ‘The close observer 
can usually detect in various schools a virtual limitation to “physical” 
or “intellectual” or “social” activity. Here is a serious limitation in 
practice by. reason of lack of guidance. To avoid this difficulty and 
to offer some guidance it is proposed that the limiting adjective “‘life’’ 
be used with a delimiting effect. Thus a “life activity curriculum” 
would be one strictly coextensive with the lives of the pupils. 

Definitions are intended to define. They sometimes contribute only 
to vagueness. In spite of this danger a definition is offered. A life 
activity curriculum, as a program for school occupation, consists of a 
definitely organized selection of activities—and environments condu- 
cive to such activities—to which pupils are, or readily may become, 
responsive. These activities are to be enriched so far as the general 
advancement of. the pupils permits and the equipment of the school 
provides. 


A DEFINITE ORGANIZATION IS IMPERATIVE 


In the traditional school, a very definite organization of subject 
matter has been developed through many years of educational experi- 
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ence. Public school courses of study are largely in agreement about 
arithmetic in the several grades, about spelling, reading, geography, 
and so on. Such an organization is generally satisfactory. In schools 
using the so-called activity program an almost utter lack of organiza- 
tion is evidenced. . This situation is due, in part, to the newness of 
the undertaking. In part it is due to a policy of continued making of 
the curriculum by pupils themselves through “‘leads’”’ from one activity 
to another. This policy prevents organization. In preliminary study 
of twenty-five courses of study in which an activity program is claimed 
to function, such an activity as the local post office is found in Grade 
1 in oné school, Grade 2 in another, and so on through five grades. 
So long as such an activity is used as a “‘project method”’ device for 
motivating the Three R’s it may be reasonably assigned to various 
grades and adapted to suit the need. -But if these activities are to 
constitute the. curriculum,. adverse criticism on the score of serious 
looseness is justified, unless a definite organization is effected. Cur- 
riculum makers should be assigned this responsibility, rather than that 
individual schools, individual teachers, even individual pupils should 
be allowed to choose the activity topic for any grade at any time. 
This. organized plan should include a wide range of activities, suffi- 
ciently so to involve all phases of the normal life of children and 
adults. Such an organization is in the making. It is a serious task. 


CHILDREN SHOULD STUDY BOTH WORK’ AND PLAY 


Schedules for industry and for society indicate increasing attention 
to both work and play, labor and leisure. The American Federation 
of Labor is not alone in seriously proposing.a five-day week, to pro- 
vide for. better distribution of labor and more leisure.. Schools need 
not wait for the completion of such a schedule. Activities of life 
include labor and leisure—a life activity curriculum can. neglect 
neither. 


DISCIPLINE IS POSSIBLE AND IMPERATIVE 


Many schools, probably most of the schools that have in recent 
years or months adopted an activity program, are laying themselves 
open to adverse criticism by reason of lack of discipline and want of 
standards. . Bagley and other critics are justified in complaining that 
these schools are “‘playing at the work of education.”” What else can 
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be expected when the conduct of this new activity program is intrusted, 
in the main, to teachers? Good teachers they have been in the tradi- 
tional work; good teachers they may become in this new work, but 
they are not now adequately prepared for this new ordeal. It is a 
seriously difficult situation... There is need of the highest type of -con- 
structive work upon the curriculum by experts conversant. with both 
curriculum and children, followed by supervisors of the most profes- 
sional character. ‘There is still room for the best efforts of the best 
of.our teachers. Until such ability can be appointed for this new 
venture, schools should show more caution than is now apparent in 
playing with an issue so vital in our educational work... Space here 
forbids further treatment of this vulnerable point. Suffice it to claim 
in a word that the life activity curriculum as herein advocated pro- 
vides for all the needed discipline, all the coveted culture, all the 
high standards of achievement possible in the traditional curriculum 
—and more, but it must be intrusted to those who understand -the 
underlying principles, realize the serious dangers, and see clearly the 
large possibilities. 
“THREE R’’ SKILLS ARE. NOT NEGLECTED 

In the presentation of this life activity curriculum, little reference 
has-been made to the traditional.““Three R’s.”” Pupils must, of course, 
acquire the ability to read, write; cipher. If in this new program 
pupils reach the standards of the traditional school, adverse criticism 
is not justified. If in addition pupils excel in certain phases there is 
cause for felicitation. For some time yet those who advocate a 
real activity program should be willing to be held responsible for 
meeting the requirements of the traditional school. They expect to 
accomplish yet more. Certain preliminary studies already published 
support this ¢xpectation—those of Collings, formerly in Missouri, 
Tippett, rather recently at Teachers College, Washburne at Win- 
netka, Illinois, and. Meriam, earlier in Missouri, later in California: 
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I. THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 
IN GERMANY * 
By DR. CARL H. BECKER 


PH.D.; (HON.):.S.T.D., J.D., M.D., LL.D., DOC. ENG. 


Professor of the. University of Berlin; Permanent Secretary and Minister of Education 
of Prussia (1919-1930) 


HAVE gratefully accepted the honor of the invitation tendered 
to me by the trustees of the Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment 
Fund, to deliver the Sachs Lectures for this year. But I feel a 
certain degree of anxiety in approaching my task.. My forerunners 
here, Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge and Sir Michael -Sad- 
ler, the one an American and the other an Englishman, are men of 
outstanding repute. They had the advantage of being able to ad- 
dress you in their mother tongue, and they dealt with general. themes 
which could be very intelligibly set forth against a mental background 
common to both the Anglo-Saxon nations. As a German, | shall 
have to address you in a language that is not my mother tongue, 
and I shall have. to deal with problems that arise out of German 
conditions with ‘which you are not familiar. If I have made bold 
to enter on this task, it is because I know that I can count on your 
indulgence toward me as a stranger, and also because | firmly be- 
lieve that the problems of secondary education and the training of 
teachers are matters of international interest, despite the strictly 
national demands which. these two functions of our educational 
system have to fulfill. The solution of the main problem, there- 
fore, can undoubtedly be helped forward by a discussion of it becween 
representatives of various nationalities. 
The. war and the political revolution which accompanied the 
* This is the first of a series of three lectures in the Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures, 
delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College on November 10, 12, and 14, 1930. 
The second and third lectures, entitled ““The New Program of Secondary Education in Germany” 


and “Character and Aims of the New German Teacher Training System” will appear in future 
numbers of Tue. Recornv.—Editor. 
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close of the war in Germany, brought about a fundamental change 
in German political thought. The influence of that change has ex- 
tended far and wide beyond the political field. Perhaps the most 
characteristic example of. the effect of this. influence is to be found 
in the nature of the reform which has been introduced in the spheres 
of secondary education and the training of teachers. These two 
functions of our educational system have been brought into organic 
articulation with each other. And you will be pleased to learn, 
from the account which I intend to give you, that American educa- 
tional ideals have stood as.sponsors for this reform. Many of the 
ideas championed by Professor John Dewey have been adopted, while 
others have had a direct or indirect-influence in the actual reshaping 
of our system. 

The problem of secondary education involves two questions which 
we shall have to face here. The first is: How can a uniform national 
system of higher education be established which will at one and the 
same time take into account the divergent interests of the various 
professions and the manifold demands of everyday life? The second 
question relates to the organization of our teacher training system. 
The peculiar social conditions which exist in Germany make this ques- 
tion more difficult for us than it is elsewhere. But, to a certain extent, 
the same difficulty exists in every country. ‘The question may be 
put thus: How can the principle of uniformity be carried out over 
the whole national field of education, when so many social diversities 
exist within the body of the nation itself? These two problems have 
an international significance, even though historical conditions have 
formulated them otherwise in the United States of America. 

I shall begin by explaining to you how the matter stands specifically 
for Germany. It will therefore be the purpose of my address to-day 
to give you a picture of Germany’s educational situation as it im- 
pressed itself on my own mind, through the personal experiences 
which I had in the administration-of the educational system of the 
largest of the German States during the critical decade that has just 
closed. 

Any person, like myself, who held a public position in the State 
during that period when our political system was. undergoing a radical 
transformation could not have failed to be impressed by the rush of 
pedagogical reform programs which were borne in upon us with the 
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pressure of a flood tide. Only a small fraction of these ideas and 
suggestions have as yet been put into practice. Indeed, there are 
many who think that this whole. reform movement was in reality a 
sort of fever epidemic from which the schools suffered more than 
they gained. One often hears it stated that the revolution brought . 
forth nothing new at all in the way of productive thought, especially 
in the educational sphere. But there are others who claim that the 
political revolution has introduced a new era in pedagogical theory 
and practice. Which of these. opinions is correct? 

It cannot be denied that the radical change which has. taken place 
in our system of political government has brought about a marked 
alteration in our conception of the State and human society. This 
altered conception affects the personal issues of everyday life, wher- 
ever there is question of the functions of the State in relation to the 
social community, and vice versa. Our practice in this respect has 
gone beyond our theory; for all those interests, and sections of the 
community, which have refused to acknowledge in theory our present 
political. régime have by no means been slow to avail themselves of. 
their new democratic freedom in their social outlook and behavior. 
So far at least a fundamental change has taken place in the relations 
between the State and the social community. And this change must 
needs have affected our educational policy, because the educational 
system is naturally. the servant both of the State and of the social 
community. Yet it would be radically untrue to assert that the revo- 
lution has brought a new ideal of education into existence. That is 
out of the question. All the new pedagogical ideas which hold sway 
in the schools, administered by our present State system, trace their 
origin to prewar times. The practical difference between those times 
and now is that the pedagogical.ideas of which I have spoken were 
then only ideas, existing in the realm of abstract theory, and now 
they are operative in the realm of fact. And it was the. political 
revolution which brought about the conditions that made this factual 
operation possible. What is called the “Era of the Child” began 
before the war. By that I mean that, in all practical pedagogics, 
the great movement was in full swing which released the child from 
the imposition on its mind of some outer system of knowledge in 
which no thought. was taken of the natural abilities or aptitudes of 
the child itself. The.movement which changed all this was already 
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in being before the war; but it was only in the new State that 
this principle of pedagogics attained its full triumph, overthrowing 
finally all the older ideas. The result is that in our present educa- 
tional system, the kernel, or radiating center—the starting point, if 
you will—is not any abstract idea or body of ideas or any system of 
teaching, but simply the child itself. And the child is considered not 
merely as an individual but also as a member of society. 

This, of course, is not a new conception. -It was already in being 
before the war, but the form and fashion of it were then different. 
In prewar times education was inspired by the ideal of: the. State, 
and was directed toward the enhancement of that ideal in the minds 
of the pupils. Of course the State is the most obvious and the closest 
at hand, as it were, of the various forms which are functional parts 
of human. society.. In the. old days the accent of our educational 
pol cy was on the State as a distinct and formal entity rather than 
as a social organization.. But the present change. has brought into 
the foreground a simple vision of human society as the ideal which 
our educational system is designed to serve. In our present practice, 
the State’s form of social organization comes into view only in a 
secondary light. In other words, under the old régime the State was 
the principal ideal and human society was. subservient to it; but 
now the State is made subservient to the human ideal. This is a 
new departure. It shows. itself. concretely in the practice of placing 
the child and the social concept as the starting points of our educa- 
tional system. 

Looked at from the standpoint of -the school organization, - the 
educational policy of the old days set up a dual system. One part 
of this system embraced the secondary schools, the technical colleges, 
and the universities. The other embraced the Volksschule or ele- 
mentary schools. ‘The difference between. these two was something 
more than a difference in the grade of teaching; it was rather a 
difference between the respective functions which the two sections dis- 
charged. ‘Those who attended the elementary schools were shut 
out from the higher schools and colleges. ‘The former catered to 
one class of the population and the latter to another: In our social 
life these two classes never mingled with one another. It was.much 
the same as in the military organization, where the chasm that sep- 
arated the officer class from the common soldiers was impassable. 
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Only in rare cases could: those who had graduated from our: ele- 
mentary schools proceed to the higher grades of education in the 
secondary schools and universities. 

What were the chief features of the cultural ideal set before the 
pupils in each of these branches of. our educational system? Let 
me first take the case of our higher education. ‘The ideal which 
held sway here was the transcendental humanism of our classical 
era, the era symbolized by the names of Goethe and Humboldt, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Schleiermacher. If we take the intellectual 
renaissance of the sixteenth century as the first historical phase of 
humanism, then we can speak of the epoch of our idealistic philos- 
ophy as the second phase. ‘In both cases the conception of humanity 
was borrowed from the ideal of. classic antiquity; with this difference, 
however, that human thought and human conduct, the human intel- 
lect and the moral-aesthetic character or ethos, were objects of 
study rather than of life. Those who have had experience with the 
practical influence of the humanist ideal in our schools, when and 
if that ideal was ever really a practical formative force, must have 
realized that, on the whole, it was no more than an intellectual exer- 
cise. The humanist ideal, in the classic sense, was a formative cul- 
tural force in our schools only so far as it involved the discipline of 
study and the enlargement of the mental faculties through the ac- 
quirement of knowledge. Of course every educational ideal must in 
some way or other perform an intellectual function. But the weak 
point of our higher education in prewar times, and to a certain extent 
even. to-day, was that the acquirement of abstract knowledge was 
considered the sole and adequate task of our training. In other 
words, a man was considered educated according to the amount of 
knowledge he had acquired. But it was different in the classic ideal 
after which we were striving; for in the ideal of classic antiquity 
the training of the intellect, and its enrichment with knowledge, were 
considered only as a partial factor in the education ofan all-round 
cultured person. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the ideal 
of learning in our higher schools was very high. . But it was the 
exclusive privilege of.that social class whose children attended the 
higher schools and colleges. 

It was in the nature of this ideal that it could not prevail in the 
elementary schools; these schools had quite another task to fulfill. 
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Training of the intellect alone could have little meaning; because the 
elementary schools had to educate the masses of the people and fit 
them for the practical. duties. of. everyday life. 

Looked at from the historical point of view, this dualism between 
the elementary schools and higher education can be easily under- 
stood. The elementary school was originally founded for the pur- 
pose of combating illiteracy. And an advance of inestimable value 
was certainly made when the great masses of the people were. taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Furthermore, our’ elementary 
schools were from the very beginning an educational instrument in 
the hands of the State. In the moral and spiritual spheres they 
fulfilled a function similar to that of militaristic training in the army. 
It was the task of the elementary school to spread useful and prac- 
tical everyday knowledge among the people, to bring up the children 
to an appreciation of their. various civic duties and responsibilities 


. and to inculcate sound religious ideas in their minds. Crown and 


Altar, the Church and the State, were thus united, and to serve 
them both faithfully was the chief aim of the elementary school. 

If we try to realize the significance of such conditions, we shall 
readily understand how impossible it was to have any inner structural 
or organic union between the two branches of public education which 
prevailed in prewar Germany. With the improvement of teaching 
methods in the public schools, during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century; certain phases of what I have called our. second 
humanism were introduced. into ‘the elementary schools from the 
higher centers of learning. This borrowing, however, from the 
higher schools was of a purely intellectual character or affected only 
the teaching methods. The curriculum of the elementary school 
did not really take over from the higher schools any subjects. from 
the body of scientific training imparted in the higher spheres. The 
system of higher training in colleges and. universities, because it im- 
parted pure learning as such, at least achieved a genuine humanist 
purpose, so far as it developed and trained the intellectual faculties 
of the students. But the elementary school imparted its lessons with- 
out any attempt at developing the thinking faculties of the pupils. 
It is true indeed that the higher schools were strongly influenced 
by the authoritarian principle; but this was only an influence. In 
the elementary schools it held absolute control. The elementary 
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schools had their own substitute for the humanism of the higher 
schools. | That substitute was religious instruction. This of course 
can be of outstanding value, when it develops and brings into play 
the deeper spiritual powers of the human soul; but it is harmful if 
it wastes itself in the mere mechanical imparting of religious doctrine, 
Unfortunately this latter danger was not recognized or guarded 
against. 

From all this you will see that the whole function of German educa- 
tion in prewar times. was fashioned and directed by the class or: 
caste system of the old régime. And this was so- not merely by 


reason of a historical coincidence. It was a policy planned and willed - ~ 


and carried out with a set and definite purpose.. We had an example 
of it in the dispute which arose over the problem of the training of 
teachers. 

The division of our people into two cultural groups, which devel- 
oped apart from each other and finally came to a stage where it was 
impossible for the one to understand the other, has been explicitly 
and. almost wholly set aside under the new régime. Not that every- 
body must now attend the higher schools and the universities.. In - 
the very nature of things that would be unthinkable; and, from the 
economic point of view, it would be only a wild dream. Nor has 
the new State decreed that all the children of men are born with 
like natures and like talents, and that they ought to be given equal 
opportunities to develop them accordingly. So long as humanity is 
made up of men and women, and not of machines that may be ordered 
from some factory or other, so long will we have to deal with per- 
sonal aptitudes of various kinds, demanding a corresponding variety 
in our system of.teaching. The chief difference, from this point of 
view, between the educational policy of the old régime and that of 
nowadays, is that diversity of talent is recognized as a dispensation - 
of nature, and that the student who gives evidence of superior mental 
powers must be given a chance to develop them, no matter to what 
social group he may belong. In other words, the facilities for higher 
education are no longer the privilege of the wealthier or the aristo- 
cratic classes of the community. 

Naturally this ideal has not been fully carried out in practice. 
Education costs money; and we are not yet in the fortunate position 
of being able to offer all our children the chance to. develop what- 
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ever special gifts they may possess. For a long time the economic 
situation of parents and the means at the disposal of educational 
authorities will continue to influence, and in some cases to control, 
the extent and manner in which higher education can be placed at 
the disposal of the nation’s youth. But this state of things is gen- 
erally deplored. Within the bounds of possibility, every effort will 
be made to break down the economic barriers and open the whole 
field of education to these young people who, because of their natural 
talents, should be allowed to enter those richer parts of the field 
which have hitherto been the preserves of a privileged class. The 
principle of, opening up these broad opportunities of education arises 
from a recognition of the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

Under no circumstances would an educational policy be suggested 
to-day, or tolerated if an attempt were made to pursue it, which was 


|. designed to serve the interests of the wealthier classes and place 





obstacles in the path of poorer students who might wish to raise their 
stations in life. But this attitude was not born of the political revo- 
lution. It sprang from ideas and principles already in vogue and 
widely promulgated even in the nineteenth century. These principles, 
however, are now for the first time explicitly recognized and put into 
practice. And this is because the situation brought about by the 
political revolution made such recognition and practice possible. 
The political background of the German educational. system is 
not of primary. interest to us here. I am dealing rather with the 
history of the thought development which has run as a vitalizing 
motif through the evolution of our educational policy. To-day we 
are on the way toward a unitary educational system; but it would be 
historically inaccurate to attribute this change in policy to political 
developments. Historical developments in the thought and ideals of 
mankind are not the work of any democratic system of government, 
nor can they be set in motion by the decree of any:autocratic dictator. 
Such developments must. arise of themselves from the profound 
depths of the human soul. The best that the State can do is to 
open the road of progress to the forward march of all such. ideals. 
And this can be done only when the State possesses adequate educa- 
tional means, which by no means all States possess. If a govern- 
ment dictates a certain mental attitude or cultural ideal to its peo- 
_ple, as, for instance, is the case in Russia and Turkey, the result is 
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inevitably a deadening mechanization of the soul, a slavish devotion 
to.and blind faith in the ruling authority. In the case of a people 
like the Germans, who can look back on a:glorious educational tradi- 
tion, it is possible for a new. cultural. ideal to arise only if the 
spiritual forces are given their. free play. Where the mind is given 


a free road, there the highest mental powers will win through. Or if 


equivalent mental powers struggle with one another for supremacy, 
then a balance will be established between them. - In our day we see 
that this balance has been established between the classes in the 
political and social worlds; and those who are responsible for bring- 
ing about this change must bring this freely developed creative men: 
tality to the support of the schools, in their task of providing an 


advanced system of education for the youth of the nation. Of course. 


one may have various opinions on the mental or spiritual or moral 


levels of our time. And he who begins his evaluation from the doc- 


trines laid down by any one of the political parties, whether of the 
right or the left, will inevitably come to interpret the development 
of which.I have spoken, in terms of a narrow, one-sided pragmatism. 
Therefore I shall endeavor to construct a picture of the development 
of the educational ideal in Germany, not from the elements of ‘our 
political situation, but from the historical facts. of an intellectual 
kind which underlie the progress of our culture. 

The humanist ideal.of our higher education, which I. have just 
described, came into being at the beginning of the last century. In 
practice this scholastic-humanist ideal did not always live up to its 
promise in theory. And in the last century also came the intrusion 
of a new, rival force in the form of realism. ‘This gained more 
and more power as time went on, because it was rooted in the soil 
of everyday life and drew its nourishment therefrom. By the middle 
of the last century the Prussian-German agrarian State was slowly 
but surely developing into an industrial State. We. were passing 
through the era of natural science and technical progress. Spiritual 
forces were released which the old and dog-eared wisdom of scholastic 
humanism had never. dreamed of. Out of the varieties of business 
life which set in, and out of international contacts which came with 
the new transport facilities, and out of the phenomenon of the new 
proletarian class, there arose not only the problem of the mass and 


mass-education, but also the problem of adjusting the ‘schools and 
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the teaching in them to the conditions of everyday life: The value 
of the old humanist education was not discounted; but people came 


to realize that its purely scholastic and evén monastic character was 


out of harmony with the insistent demands of an age which buzzed 
with the vibrations of the machine, the electric current, and the whirr 


of the airplane. The call for: practical and vocational training 
-had already been heard by the framers of our educational pro- 


grams, even as far back as the Age of Enlightenment. In our own 
time these calls became urgent demands. A rationalizing world, that 
was progressively becoming more and. more mechanized, demanded 
education to meet the needs. of the day.’ Though this realism first 
made its demands in the higher institutions of learning and was di- 
rected against the humanism then prevalent in them, the elementary 
school found itself face to face with the same demands, though they 
were presented in a different shape. Indeed it may be said that the 
realistic requirements of the day were more pressing in the case of 
the elementary school, because to it was primarily intrusted the task 
of preparing pupils: for the duties of practical everyday life. The 
problem of continuation schoois cational training; already 
pressing heavily on the elementary schools, now became a matter 
of emergency.. The chaotic activity and insistence of that creative 
age at first put demands on the schools which could not be met. _ The 
ideals of business exerted such an influence on public opinion that 
the so-called impractical—that is to say, the educational, intellectual, 
and spiritual—values of the existing school system seemed to come 
under a cloud of suspicion. 

In the ecstasy of commercial progress, men bowed down before 


all the new powers which had come into the ascendant; and they 
overestimated the significance of material prosperity, mechanical in- 


ventions, and applied science. Through the growing process of dif- 
ferentiation in business life, and the discoveries which were taking 


place on all sides and in every field, the subject matter of learning 


which demanded a place in the program of. the schools increased to 
such a bulk that it threatened to burst, as it were, the framework of 
the existing school system, in the case of both the higher schools and 
the elementary schools. The school was expected to do everything, 
to prepare for all the various vocations, and at the same time to 
offer specialized training in every field. The idea of practical educa- 
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tion seemed to have won an indisputable victory. over the idea of 
the cultural education which prevailed in the previous epoch. The. 
heyday of humanism in the schools came. to an end. In the higher - 
institutions of learning, battles raged about types of schools, Ober. 
realschule and Realgymnasium, and in the general field of popular . 


education, demands were insistently made for continuation and voca- |}. 


tional schools. . 

But the danger that most seriously threatened to disintegrate the . 
ideal of pure education, as such, was the principle of rationalization 
which ran through the whole of life. Rationalization as a principle, 
knowledge as mere mental power, even science, were held up as 
supplying a world-philosophy of life. It was in this atmosphere that 
Socialism was engendered. .Of course, under the old régime it. re- 
mained outside the doors of the. school; but, as part of the philos- - 
ophy of the masses of. the people, Socialism exerted a tremendous 
influence in. reconstructing the ideal of education. This was espe- 
cially the case because, even though the premises from which. it 
started: may not have been those of Socialism pure and simple, yet 
the philosophy of the masses placed the importance of the human . 
being as an individual side by. side with his importance as a mem- 
ber of society.. And, in the place. of the cosmopolitanism. of -our 
idealistic philosophy, the principle. of. internationalism was. now 
introduced. | 

Against the world of rationalization there arose with: the in- | 
exorable strength and urge of a natural phenomenon, a sweeping ~ 
spiritual tide from the profound depths of the popular soul. The 
drive toward internationalism called into being, according to the ‘ 
simple law of action and reaction, a counteracting movement of the 
spirit in favor. of out-and-out nationalism. 

I have already spoken of the struggle which took place between - 
the old humanism and its rival realism. Now we had something of 
a corresponding struggle. The rationalization of life set into play 
opposing forces from the deeper spiritual depths of the people’s 
being. And from the play of these opposing forces arose the wave of 
internationalism. . But against this wave in turn came the answering | 


movement toward a stronger nationalistic feeling and policy. In- 


deed, the latter was more noisy and definite than the international 
cry. Lest I may be misunderstood here, I should like to point out 
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that I am not referring to any official educational program, but rather 
to the operation of spiritual forces in the national consciousness of 
the German people. In the prewar schools nationalism was identical 
with acknowledgment of the then existing form of government, 


_ which was monarchical. That is as natural and obvious in a mon- 





archy as in a republic, where the chief article of faith is the republican 
form of government. In both cases the point in question is an 
' educational system engendering and nurturing loyalty to the State, 
the State being the symbol of a politically unified people. The power 
of the old government, which tolerated no trifling in this respect, 
demanded and forced recognition of the existing form of .govern- 
ment, even from those citizens who were republicans by conviction. 
Criticism was suppressed. To-day there is no suppression of criti- 
cism, because this freedom is inherent in the character of the new 
State. Pedagogically, it has the inestimable advantage that, under 
the present form of government, the discontented have-an oppor- 
tunity to keep the tone of public thought at fighting pitch, by the 
sincere criticism and opposition that arise from an honest patriotic 
feeling: Moreover, the demands that come from this. kind of criti- 
cism are constructive and helpful to the formation of a sound public 
policy. 

If we look at the educational policy of the old régime from the 
purely historical standpoint, we can readily see that the ideal of 
loyalty to the monarchy was an integrating. principle which gave 
vitality and organic unity to the whole system... That monarchical 
ideal was not of a negative character: And it did not have any nega- 
tive element inherent in it. The monarchical ideal was the essence 
of Prussian nationalism. Over against this, our German nationalism 
of to-day has a duplex character, part positive and part negative. 
And our new educational system partakes of this dualism. It is 
national and it is international. In so far as this educational ideal 
has. been explicitly embodied in the Weimar Constitution. of 1919; 
it calls for the cultivation of a patriotic and loyal sense of citizen- 
ship, and a training in the spirit of German traditions. At the 
" same time, it demands a recognition and cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions with other peoples. Indeed, the general ideal of reconciliation 
among the various nations of the world is one of the leading prin- 
ciples in forming our new system. ‘This international aspect is ex- 
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pressed in Article 148 of the Constitution. . It was insisted upon 
in the Constitution because the war taught us, as it may have taught 
other people, that the world is not made for one nation alone, and. 
that no. nation can successfully work out its own destiny except in 
harmony and peaceful codperation with the other nations. The posi- 
tion of Germany in Europe makes this attitude all the more neces- 
sary for the German people. -We are in the center of Europe, the 
largest nation there; and around us we have about a dozen nations’ 
touching our frontiers at various points. ‘We have come to realize — 
that our historical development demands a general European situa- 
tion in which the danger of war is removed as-far as possible. There- 
fore the ideal of cultivating a spirit of peace and harmony among the 
nations must necessarily be a principle.of our education. 

But every national system of education must also cultivate the ideal 
of national integrity. Hence the dualism of our present system. And 
its problem is to’strike a balance which will be safer and more endur- 
ing than the positive nationalism which dominated the educational 
system of the old régime. 

It is unfortunate for us that the newly awakened spiritual forces 
which have sprung from the depths of the German soul at the call of 
the tragic events that accompanied and followed the close of the 
war must now find expression and outlets for creative ability. amid 
circumstances: wherein there is strong opposition.on the part of a 
very important minority of the people. ‘That minority clings stead- 
fastly to the old intransigent nationalism of the Prussian type. It 
refuses to recognize the republican order of things. And one can 
readily account for the strong feeling of that minority, for an exag- 
gerated national sensitiveness is natural as the result of a lost war. 
It is on this ground that we have the greatest task to carry out—the 
task of unifying our people at home. The majority fully recognize 
that it would be fatal to overstress the national ideal in our new edu- 
cational system. Hysterical self-delusion will avail us nothing.. We 
must recognize our actual situation for what it is in fact. And for 
this reason, national self-consciousness, rather than national self- 
assertiveness, must be the watchword of our present educational 
policy. 

Having pointed to the national idea as a practical force in our edu- 
cation, I wish now to call attention to other elements which have 
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played a much more important part in formulating the principles on 
which our present system.is based. Already in prewar days we were | 
experiencing the pulsation of underground forces which threatened 
the walls of our overmechanized and overrationalized social sys- 
tem. Before the walls crumbled to this independent surge, the hurri- 
_ cane of the war came. The monarchy fell before it; and then the 
social foundations of the old system began to totter to. the ground. 
At that juncture there came an upthrust of spiritual forces which had 
been gathering strength for several decades in the deeply suppressed 
consciousness of the people. This upthrust came with a massive driv- 
ing power, such as could not have been dreamed of as even remotely 
possible in the midst of our neatly ordered and thoroughly rational- 
ized social life. 

Among these forces—which spring from those profound depths of 
consciousness over which the reasoning mind has no control—the 
place of first importance must be given to the religious instinct or 
feeling. Remember, I do not say religion, in the commonly accepted 
sense in which it is taken to signify the creed and worship of socially 
organized bodies which we call churches. I do not mean religion in 
the sense of the Catholic religion. or the Protestant religion; but I am 
speaking of. the religious instinct or feeling, which is one of the pro- 
foundest qualities of the human soul. This instinct thrust itself up- 
ward and outward ina baffling variety of forms and expressions. 
Following the war we had a veritable mob-rush after various credos 
and ideals, from the. revitalizing of church life to the stampede after 
spiritism and Asiatic theosophy and Rudolf Steiner’s anthroposophy. 
Everywhere there was a profound yearning for a new faith, a groping 
for new moorings, and a turning to the inner world of the human 
soul, with the hope of finding spiritual rest in the contemplation of 
life’s ultimate values. On many sides there was a movement toward 
the Catholic religion, even in Protestant-Evangelical circles, and in- 
deed, in free-thinking circles -also.. And side by. side with this there 
were individual dilettantes who played with the idea of constructing 
a Germanic religion on the old German legends and folk traditions. 
And finally we had numbers who went to the extreme of professing 
a purely nihilist attitude, steeped in the spirit of hopelessness. The 
intellectual critic may find it easy to laugh at all these manifestations; 
but they are of important significance as the expression of. sincere 
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yearnings and tendencies. These manifestations ought to have been 
more wisely appraised by those who believed that the spiritual 
hunger of the German people could be satisfied by abundant con- 
sumption of intellectual food and stimulants.. Somewhere and some- 
how, this soul’s hunger must be recognized in our schools, and the 
urge to which that hunger has given rise must find an outlet, if our 
institutions of learning are to meet the spiritual demands of the time. 

I come now to another group of these spiritual forces. In Eng- 
lish you sometimes speak of them as emotions; and that: word 
expresses my meaning too, if it be remembered that I am referring 
strictly to the emotions of the spirit. In the phalanx of these emo- 
tional forces that have recently surged upward from the depths of 
the German soul, I should place those ranked under the name of Art 
as the group of second importance,: after the religious group. In 
our day the artistic urge has thrust itself forward with the driving 
power of a desperate life-or-death emergency. It came as a protest 
against the intellectualism as well as against the nationalism and 
realism of the last century. We Germans have not the formative 
will faculty, nor the power of expressing spiritual ideals and moods 
in logical form, which is so marked a characteristic of the Latin 
races. But there is in us the creative urge toward expression, which 
is stronger than ever now because it was so long held back and 
suppressed by reason of our over-cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties. We have: not as.yet been able to create anything that 
could be said to be a style. Indeed it might be easily contended that 
we are too individualistic for any kind of standardization that would 
be in the nature of a social style’: What I mean is: style is not 
a merely individualistic thing, where the arts-are concerned; it also 
must be a form through which the community finds its longings 
expressed. And we Germans are perhaps too individualistic to lend 
ourselves to plastic expression which must also be social. But, at 
the same time, our former ideal of education, which treated Art as 
a stepchild and gave her only a secondary place in our idea of culture, 
would be unthinkable for us to-day. 

In this matter, practice has everywhere come before theory. If 
we compare the place which drawing and painting held in our public 
schools twenty or thirty years ago, with the place which they hold to- 
day, we will readily see that a decided change has been achieved. ‘The 
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same holds true of the réle which music plays in our general educa- 
tional institutions, in the schools administered by the State and in 
the independent training organizations established under the Youth 
Movement. But the will-to put these ideas into systematic practice 
in our schools is altogether above and beyond the financial means 
available. However, the road to the future has been opened. And 
as in classic times, so also with us, music must play a leading. part 
in the training of our youth. I am speaking of music here in the 
sense of its being an expression of the spiritual emotions; and I 
am not thinking of it as a mere piece of technical virtuosity to be 
learned and practiced in a routine way. Furthermore, we have come 
to appreciate the power of music as a constructive element in the 
social community. And it is by reason of these ground principles 
that music has found its definite place in our new educational system. 

Here also we see the influence. of that. definite tendency toward 
what I may call personal inwardness, and the reappraisal of those 
ultimate values which come from the profound depths of the soul, 
which we have already noticed in the renaissance of religious values. 
But the phenomenon which stands out in the clearest light is the 
growing force of the artistic invasion into the realm of our hitherto 
purely intellectual system of education. The result is that the 
frontier between art and science is beginning to vanish; and learned 
books are being published to-day, of which one cannot definitely say 
whether they belong to the sphere of art or to the sphere of science. 
Whoever honestly acknowledges the. subjective. character of ‘the 
scientific mind, as it is seen displayed, for instance, in the writing of 
history, will readily admit that pragmatism has been more of a 
literary fashion than a historical reality. And once we have ad- 
mitted so much, then we are well on the way toward realizing that 
what is called the scientific talent springs from those mysterious 
sources in which the artistic talent also has its origin. In the face 
of this primary phenomenon of human nature, our. minds come toa 
standstill; we can only. offer the homage of our wonder. Even if 
our minds should one day be able to discover and give a rational 
account of. how the scientific and. artistic sides of our nature are 
interrelated, this discovery would only be of the same kind as all 
the discoveries made in the realm of physical science; for these only 
raise one veil after another, and leave us always face to face with 
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newer mysteries. Therefore, such an achievement on the part of the 
human intellect, great as it might be, would not bring us to a cold 
intellectual understanding but rather to an attitude of. awe and 
wonderment, before the mystery of our own being. That attitude 
would be akin to the contemplative mood in which we gaze upon 
-and appreciate a great work of art, which our reason cannot account 
for or explain. 

The greatest mystery of the human mind is man. As Sophocles 
sang long ago, man is the mightiest of living things. Beneath the 
planes on which the religious and artistic instincts are active, comes 
the plane of sheer human nature itself. These planes, of course, 
intersect at various points and are held in place by the same main sup- 
ports; but if we exclude entirely the religious and artistic phases of 
our nature, and consider it in the purely human aspect alone, then 
we have the third great source from which a third body of those 
forces has arisen. This third body of forces has also strongly 
influenced our educational outlook. The “I” has gained a new value 
and a new content, by being brought into a dependent relation with 
the “Thou” of one’s neighbor. One might. almost say that the 
primal mystery of Christianity is being discovered and lived in 
practical life to-day. Plato’s philosophy has been reborn. That 
realm of life ruled exclusively by Logos has been invaded by Eros. 
Quite new is the concept of the “‘We,”’ as it has come before us to-day, 
to express the sense of a spiritual community among human beings. 
This mystic sense of communion with one’s fellow beings has from 
the beginning characterized the Youth Movement and other move- 
ments of a kindred sort. And from that sense of solidarity has de- 
veloped a definite sense of the social community as the permanent 
bond of union. This all-round tendency has been strong enough to 
extend to fields outside the Youth Movement, in which the social 
‘urge was striving independently to form its own ideals. ‘The. com- 
munity ideal has thus become dominant in our present-day acceptance 
of life. 

Out of the same profound depths sprang that new philosophy of 
life, passed on from Nietzsche through Bergson and onward through 
others until, in our day, it reached Max Scheler and Hans Freyer. 
The intellectuals declared that philosophy dead and superseded long 
ago; but the truth is that it remained a more widely active factor 
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in practical life, and a more powerfully creative force, than the 
world outlook of its critics, however right, or even more right, the 
latter may have been, from the purely intellectual standpoint. 

In all these movements of which I have spoken here as examples 
of the spiritual tendencies of our time, the most productive element 
has been their power of fusing individual views and aims into a 
common social ideal.. We have an outstanding example of this in the 
Youth Movement, in contrast to the more rigidly programmatic co- 
operative movements of older days. In the social aspect of its 
structure, the Youth Movement was a protest against the accepted 
social forms which had become worn out and which were only mechani- 
cal restrictions on the liberty of the individual. .The uncom- 
promising desire for sincerity, the striving to unloose the shackles. of 
mechanization, and the promulgation of the ideal of independence as 
a principle of conduct—these are serious obstacles to the formation 
of concrete social organisms. Therefore, though the profound urge 
of which I have just spoken is in its original character a socially form- 
ative force, there are also in it those elements which tend toward 
disintegration and dispersion into sects: .This phenomenon has al- 
ready appeared in the Youth Movement. But:the spirit of genuine 
humanity has been strongly awakened and brought into the activities 
of everyday life. That spirit will not sink back into its primal inac- 
tivity; nor will it cease to be a formative force in the outer world. It 
is an all-important matter that the mental orientation received from 
this philosophy of life does not look for eternity only in what is dead 
and past, but in what is living and near at hand. Be it as unscientific 
as it may, this faith in the eternal endurance of one’s own personal 
experiences is a faith that is not a mere outward and passing thing, 
but rather something which has in it the capacity to set in action 
and sustain the creative powers of the human spirit. 

From various quarters, therefore, a new spirituality has come up 
to combat the old intellectual idea of education. With this spirit- 
uality, which is of the soul rather than of the mind, we have a 
correspondingly new conception of the function and place of the 
human body in our practical lives. Gymnastics have come to take 
an outstanding place in the training of our youth. And after the 
enthusiasm for gymnastics fully got hold of the people, then came 
the spirit of enthusiasm for all kinds of: sports. ‘These movements, 
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though to a certain extent in competition and conflict with one 
another, are the great pillars of that cult of the body which is so 
outstanding a feature of the present time. But neither gymnastics 
nor sports can become the integrating constituents of an educational 
system. ‘The basic idea, however, from which these movements have 
sprung furnishes. the bond that holds them together and keeps 
them facing a single purpose; and it is only this originating and con- 
trolling idea that can become a constituent element in an educa- 
tional ideal. 

With the revival of gymnastics and the general interest taken in 
sports of all kinds during the course of the nineteenth century, there 
developed a.new conception of the place of the human body in the 
general scheme of life. As it developed it threw back a reflected 
glow, and enhanced the appeal of. the sources from which it had 
sprung; that is to say, it enhanced the value of sports and gymnastics. 
In one sense, this revaluation of the human body was a protest against 
intellectualism; but in a deeper sense it is part of the same movement 
as the upthrust of those spiritual forces which I have already men- 
tioned. ‘The currents of many streams come together here. But 
on the whole it must be admitted that the development of this 
respect and care for the body, as the sacred vessel of our human 
nature, is due primarily to the Youth Movement. The develop- 
ment of physical prowess is no longer the exclusive aim of. athletic 
sports:-and games. ‘The idea, rather, is that these exercises ‘are 
essentially. the outer expression of the spiritual forces which actuate 
the whole human being. As such, the practice of athletics has its 
integral place.in the general educational system. It develops the 
character and the will and brings them into harmony with the activ- 
ities of the body; and thus leads to that all-round development of 
mind and spirit and body which constitutes the new ideal in education. 








APPROPRIATE GRADUATE WORK 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS* 


By JAMES F. HOSIC 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T PRESENT most of those who take college courses bearing 
upon the elementary school principalship are themselves elemen- 
tary school principals. Whatever graduate work is offered in this 
field should, therefore, assume experience in the office. Moreover, 
since almost all who are now principals were formerly teachers or 
still continue to teach, training and experience in classroom work 
may also be assumed.. The students are mature men and women, 
often without much equipment in the scientific study of education, ‘to 
be sure, but with a working knowledge of schools and school practices 
that sets them distinctly apart from ordinary academic groups en- 
gaged in advanced study.' Analogies drawn with the customs and 
traditions of graduate schools in general are, therefore, likely to be 
misleading. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that the baccalaureate 
degrees possessed by a certain portion of the students who elect 
graduate work in this field were obtained by merely collegiate and 
not by professional study, while in gaining this degree other. students 
have done a considerable amount of professional work, some of it 
of a mature character. -To bring together in graduate classes, then, 
holders of degrees who wish to improve their preparation for the 
principalship is inevitably to form heterogeneous groups. At the 
same time it is clearly undesirable to draw a sharp line between. ad- 
vanced undergraduate work for persons with extensive experience 
and work planned especially with reference to the master’s degree. 
The few who may wish to carry on investigation in this. field with a 


* An address delivered before the National Society of College: Teachers of Education at Detroit, 
February 24, 1931. 

1.On the status and training of elementary school principals, see the Seventh Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. Courses actually 
being given in this field were described in the Teachers College Record for May, 1926, by the writer. 
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view to a university position or as a stepping-stone to some other 
advancement may be left out of the account in this discussion. _ Provi- 
sion for them will not differ essentially from that appropriate for any 
other advanced. students.-who wish to engage in research under 
personal direction. 

Research cannot, however, be made the distinguishing character- 
istic of graduate, as set off from undergraduate, work for elementary 
school principals. Everyone is. aware, of course, of the attempts that 
are made from time to time to define ordinary graduate work as con- 
sisting properly of ‘investigation,’ referred to especially in the case 
_.of work done for the doctorate as ‘‘original investigation.” ‘The diffi- 

culty is. that all worthwhile college teaching endeavors to secure on 
the part of the students precisely that attitude of mind which we com- 
monly associate with the expression, “‘seeker for truth.”” Mere as- 
similation of predigested ideas is not respectable in. any class in a 
‘higher institution—or lower either, for that matter—least of all in-a 
school of education. Nor, on the other hand, is the candidate for 
the doctorate so completely independent and original as polite univer- 
sity tradition would have us believe. The contribution of the sponsor 
for the thesis is always there, in varying proportions, it is true, but 
nevertheless seldom unimportant. The relationship is that of teacher 
and student, and properly so. 

The question is a practical one. What work is appropriate for those 
-who already have a first degree and who wish to. study with a view 
.to better service as elementary principals ? The answer depends, in the 

first place, upon what the students have already done. They them- 
selves will set the level if the work is so conducted that their influence 
can be felt. One excellent instructor in summer school classes in the 
West bases his courses in management and supervision of elementary 
- schools upon the problems and case studies contributed by the students 
themselves. In view of other necessary things to be done, the time 
devoted to-these two subjects cannot ordinarily exceed three hours 
for two semesters. In this period the students should be guided in 
analyzing as fully as possible the problems which principals actually 
have to face and in formulating policies and procedures for solving 
them in accordance with fundamental principles... The facts of ex- 
perience and of scientific investigation now available should be can- 
vassed merely as a means to this end. As far as possible, sources 
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rather than secondary authorities should be used. The student should 
be encouraged to form his own opinions and choose his own techniques 
rather than passively to accept them on the recommendations of the 
instructor or of other students. At the close of such a course the 
student should be in a position to deal freely and critically with the 
existing literature of the subject and should be eager to carry on 
first-hand investigation in his own school. He should respect the 
principalship as a professional career and should have a vision of its 
possibilities. 

In such a course but little use can be made of the several “job 
analyses” of the work of.the principal that have been published. In 
the first place, there are principals and principals. At‘one extreme we 
find the teaching principal in a school with four or five classes. At the 
other extreme we have supervising principals, who not only manage a 
large school of their own but also bear a certain responsibility for a 
group of other schools, ranging as high as twelve or more in number. 
There are “administrative” principals; principals who have both 
elementary and secondary school pupils in their buildings; principals 
who have the only school in town; principals of primary schools; prin- 
cipals of schools. with only intermediate grades; principals with six 
grades; with seven, eight, or nine grades; principals who have cadets 
or practice students; principals who have “special rooms” or ‘‘un- 
graded rooms’’; and.so on.- Obviously, while. lists of duties per- 
formed may be suggestive, they can never be anything more. At the 
best they indicate what has been done rather than what ought to be 
done. 

One difficulty inherent in all such lists is that of terminology. What 
is called by a particular name by one principal is given a different 
designation by another. Hence the facts collected by means of diaries 
and questionnaires are at best approximate and often likely to be 
misleading. At any rate, what the principal needs is not inventories 
but a fine conception of the place and work of a ‘modern school in the 
community, the habit of thoughtful analysis of situations and prob- 
lems, a working knowledge of possibilities, and sufficient command of 
the necessary techniques to enable him to perform his various duties 
skillfully. He must be able to meet new situations as they arise, 
not merely. deal with situations made. familiar through study or 
experience. 
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So far, attention has been directed exclusively to graduate work 
bearing directly upon the qualifications, preparation, status, adminis- 
trative duties; and supervisory. duties of principals. It remains to 
consider, first, what other graduate work is appropriate as.a part of 
advanced preparation for this type of professional service, and, sec- 
ond, what are the possibilities for special research in this field, leading 
‘perhaps to the doctorate. 

In the graduate school, elementary. school principals should have 
opportunity ‘to round: out their preparation: by means of. advanced 
study in the following additional divisions of work: 
| 1. General orientation, point of view, background and relations. 

2. Techniques of scholarly work in education. 
3. Content and significance of the curriculum or program of ac- 
tivities in the elementary school. 

The level for the “general” courses must be found in the manner 
already explained. With perhaps occasional exceptions, the conduct- 
ing of courses either above or below the actual intellectual needs of 
the students who should be served by them is inexcusable. After all, 
_ students have rights and schools of education exist ostensibly for their 
sakes. To ignore them in planning instruction, whether to uphold 
some cherished standard or for some other reason, is simply to take 
tuition fees under false pretenses. -““The customer is always right.” 

To name the several subjects that should be included under this 
head is difficult because of variation in nomenclature. Certainly such 
subjects as the history of education, philosophy or principles of edu- 
cation, educational sociology, educational. psychology, and compara- 
tive education should be included; with such emphasis as the student's 
previous acquirement shall determine. General educational adminis- 
_ tration should also be counted in for the sake of perspective and a 
proper knowledge of relations, as well as-studies in economics, politics, 
and present-day problems of civilization. If possible, courses: in 
_ these general subjects should make particular reference to the prob- 
_lems of elementary education: History of education, for example, 
has fallen somewhat into disrepute because of the extremely remote, 
formal, and academic character of ordinary instruction in it. When 
the point.of departure, however, is present-day life and education, 
and the student examines the past to find the explanation for questions 
that have actually arisen in his practical experience, the case is decid- 
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edly different. Background courses can be at once scholarly and 
professional without being pedantic. 

The techniques of scholarly work in education now include scien- 
tific method, the use of measures and statistics, and, for some students, 
ability to read scientific books and articles in certain foreign languages, 
depending upon the particular interest the student has. Elementary 
school principals need, first.of all, to be able to read with comfort and 
effectiveness the current literature of education. This is becoming 
increasingly technical, needlessly so at times. Hence, if the graduate 
principal has not already had basic courses in measurements, statistics, 
and scientific research, he should have access to them. Here again, 
the work will be more effective if it connects rather closely with his 
experience. He knows elementary schools and presumably he will 
continue to work in them. Hence his chief interest, very. properly, is 
in research that relates to them. . At least he should have opportunity 
to apply his new-found knowledge to their problems as he goes along 
with the course. Mathematics is a good thing, but mathematics has 
a remarkably strong tendency. to become to some a delightful in- 
tellectual diversion and to others an. insufferable bore. A course 
really suited to elementary school principals will be neither of these. 

Last, we have the curriculum. The practical aspects of making 
courses of study and employing them as supervisory agencies will 
doubtless have been cared for in the study of the supervisory activities 
of the principal. The reference here is to the body of human thought, . 
experience, and achievement that is reflected and to some extent em- 
bodied. in the program of activities itself. It is often said. that 
teachers do not know enough. Considering the demands made upon 
the teacher by the modern school program, the youth and inexperience 
of the teachers, and the brevity of their average period of service, 
this is not surprising.. There is a good deal to know nowadays. But 
principals need to know a great deal too. Mastery of the principles 
of management is indispensable, but it is not enough. The principal 
should know a great deal about at least some one phase of the cur- 
riculum also. How else can he be a sympathetic and inspiring guide 
to those he would encourage to scholarly pursuits? How else will he 
realize the possibilities in the several fields of human knowledge and 
experience? Unless he is a scholar in one, he is likely to think in terms 
of a superficial acquaintance with all. He is besides, in that case, 
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unable to contribute much to the reconstruction of the curriculum. in 
any line. His school is likely to be conventional and ordinary, lacking 
-in individuality and distinction. Many former high school teachers 
- succeed after a while in becoming good elementary school principals 
precisely because they know their way around in some field of science 
or art. 

Adequate attention to such graduate courses as have just been men- 
_.tioned will, for most students. who can. elect them in the near future, 
require at least two years. Each institution concerned will of course 
decide for itself whether a master’s degree shall be awarded on the 
- completion of such a program of study or at the end of one year of 
residential graduate work directed specifically along such lines as its 
faculty may lay down. 

Opportunity for additional study and research, to be rewarded by 
-a doctor’s degree, is abundant. On the one hand, the principal may 
well -attempt.to make an “original’’ contribution in any phase. of 
elementary education. There are open to him the fields of history, 
philosophy, sociology, comparative education, psychology—particu- 
larly the psychology of character and the psychology of the curricu- 
lum—course-of-study _making, devising of tests and measures, 
. problems of general school organization and management, and prob- 
lems of general supervision and community leadership. On the other 
hand, he may investigate problems relating more immediately to the 
twofold task of organizing and directing the program of activities 
in a school and of setting up and maintaining conditions favorable to 
that program. This is virgin territory. A mere handful of carefully 
controlled and directed studies has so far been completed. The 
_ tremendous possibilities of field work as set off against the all-too- 
common library type of educational investigation should not be over- 
looked. ‘The principal has a first-class laboratory ready to his hand. 

Appropriate. graduate work in education for elementary school 
principals, then, is scientific study:at the level to which they have in 
fact risen. At the present time there is enough material pertaining 
directly to the function of the principalship to occupy the student for 
about a year. If he has not already concerned. himself with this 
before obtaining a bachelor’s degree, then this year’s work should be 
done in the graduate school. Such a course, however, cannot be 
designated as exclusively of graduate rank. Many undergraduates 
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are better prepared to undertake it than the majority of those who at 
present hold a bachelor’s degree. 

In addition to courses dealing directly with. the office of principal, 
there should be courses of three other types—general education 
courses, technical courses, and subject matter courses. The distribu- 
tion of the student’s time among these three types of courses should 
be determined in part by his previous preparation and in part by his 
own tastes and inclinations. Every studeént, it should be conceded, 
is a person, with the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 











ART TEACHER TRAINING FOR THE 
CHANGING CURRICULUM* 


By GEORGE J. COX 


Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College 


HIS. matter of teacher training for the changing curriculum is 

something that can never be settled—that never should be 
settled.. It must be continually evolving, and. this evolution should 
develop by means of harmonious discussions and adjustments between 
leading teachers, supervisors, and superintendents, backed. by. the 
goodwill of enlightened school boards, deriving their authority from 
an educated and interested public. 
_- In-one short generation Art has been lifted from a lowly and 
despised: place in the schools to its present prominence, where 
progressive educators are almost prepared to accept it as the missing 
‘‘R,” required to make the curriculum four-square to the world. This 
is amazing progress: But we might remember the old Greek warning 
addressed to those to whom. the gods bring gifts. One may thor- 
oughly believe that Art must form one of. the cornerstones of any 
sound and civilized system of education, and yet not share the extreme 
optimism of certain schools of thought. ‘The fundamental needs of 
humanity remain much the same, and the great occupation of train- 
ing decent citizens is still the prime duty of all teachers—art teachers 
as well as others. 

This collective responsibility is stressed because I have in mind both 
faces of. the medal. On one side are all those admirable. improve- 
ments in methods and. techniques, the inspiring results obtained; the 
wealth of talent-concerned with this vital matter of new curricula; 
on the other side are disturbing facts like the steadily mounting graph 
of juvenile delinquency. They suggest that while putting more power 
under the educational bonnet we should also look to the transmission. 

Let us then start by accepting the fact that, during the next decade 
at least, we have to deal with average conditions. The same sort of 


* An address delivered before the Art Section of the National Education Association at Detroit, 
February 24, 1931. 
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teachers—with their individual differences, aspirations, hopes, desires, 
fears, intellectual capacities, and limits; with brains and hearts and 
nervous systems subject to outbursts of energy and overwork, to lassi- 
tude and inertia and, at times, to breakdown. In short, teachers with 
decent human virtues and. defects, and usually not averse to better 
positions and larger salaries, even though these do not entail more 
work. 

The pupils may change more radically. Most of us admit that the 
rising generation is deficient in certain qualities that distinguished our 
own, but it is safe to assume that the material the teacher will-have to 
work on will be human also; a combination of cherub, imp, and bar- 
barian; of innocence and guile. In short the human child—the major 
preoccupation of all thoughtful teachers. 

Added to these two quantities we have to consider the prevalence 
of the common denominator in pupils and professors; the still-restrict- 
ing social and economic factors; and the slow growth -of civic con- 
sciousness in matters rélating to art. 

The curriculum: does change, but some ask. the question, Are -all 
the. changes for the better? We-derive great satisfaction from the 
discovery of our forefathers’ sins and omissions, without, however, 
being similarly impressed with our-own liability to err. 

I hope no one wants to say a good word for the old drill-sergeant 
methods of art instruction, with its cut and dried program; so many 
hours for this and that; tickling up still life groups and cast drawings, 
copying, free-hand, perspective, etc.; its infinite waste of time on 
activities that teachers, to their shame, mistook for art instruction; a 
dull imitative system, devised to relieve the teacher of the sometimes 
painful process of thinking. But here and there, in swinging over 
from repressive methods to contrasting. freedom, there may be some 
danger of abrogating the functions of the teacher—that is, the 
teacher of those whose minds and habits are in the plastic and forma- 
tive stage, ready for bad as well as good impressions. It would be a 
pity to jettison the benefits that accrue from regular habits and con- 
centrated studies, applied at the right time and age. MHabits, good 
or bad, still crystallize into character. 

Thus there remains in some minds a faint doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of permitting infants with milk teeth to select their own prob- 
lems; and this unorthodoxy does seem slightly paradoxical, coming 
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at a time when the recurrent doctrines of educators tend to be 
accepted by teachers as, in a way, unlimited appendices to the Deca- 
logue. At any rate, the eradication of the ancient superstition that 
all children are dumb, and that learning must be hammered into empty 
heads, has led a few pedagogs to the contrary doctrine that every 
child is a creative genius in embryo, ready to be hatched out by the 
simple process of smiling and clucking the tongue at it. 

In our new teacher training we shall have to clarify and probably 
simplify our vocabulary, and this word “‘creative’’ will be the first one 
to demand attention. It has become a shibboleth with some art 
teachers. One may still believe that every soul is endowed with some 
spark of creativeness, but.it may choose other spheres than the plastic 
arts for its manifestations; mathematics or physics, acting, writing, 
dressmaking, or cooking; or even loafing or picking. pockets. 

Of course if the word “creative” can be stretched to cover such 
activities as crossing a road, it is difficult to draw lines.. But normal 
growth and development and the assimilation of ideas, are, to me, 
processes far removed from creativeness, which out of these progres- 
sive acts occasionally introduces into the world something new. and 
vital for the enrichment of human values. 

There are two sources from which danger is to be apprehended 
through a facile use of the word “‘creative’’—the one being the credu- 
lous.teacher prone to start a hare in every bush; and the other. the 
skeptical teacher, who denies the presence of the quality, and who 
would probably be unable to recognize it if it tumbled into his lap. 
Here lies the greatest peril. For though we may admit its rarity, 
creativeness will with difficulty rear its juvenile head in the presence 
of teachers indoctrinated with ancient ideas, who confuse representa- 
tion with art, and who insist upon accuracy and technique before free- 
dom and spirit. 

This poised ability to apprehend creativeness with joy, and to 
restrain the emotions in the presence of merely cheerful self-expres- 
sion; is possibly one of the first problems for the new training to ex- 
pound. Let us have all the self-expression compatible with reasonable 
progress toward educational ideals; in the lower grades there can 
hardly be too much freedom. But, as the artistic ego riots luxuriantly 
at the slightest provocation, it should be accompanied now and then 
by the admonition that self-expression, like virtue, is its own reward. 
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When creativeness is discovered, it must be allowed to take root; but 
afterward it will need not less but more training, and more discipline, 
if it is to come to fruition. 

Then again there can be too much stress upon the emotions. -Re- 
pressions may not always result in a case for Dr. Freud, and contained 
emotions. have accomplished more in this world than emotions 


-. dissipated. 


Our teacher training. must have ideal objectives but these must be 
reached by practicable paths. And though the curricula change, the 
change is not universal. There are still remote places, and others not 
so remote, where methods of art instruction have not altered percept- 
ibly from those inaugurated by William Bartholomew eighty years 
ago. Between such benighted spots and progressive schools there is 
a great gulf. 

The majority of our teachers will go out into that great middle 
region, the public elementary and high schools, and primarily their 
training must be directed toward satisfying the urgent needs of this 
major field. Even here it will be necessary to discriminate between 
training for city and rural schools, even between the needs of schools 
in industrial and residential districts. Not, it need hardly be said, 
because the needs of the human child in a tough ward in New York 
or Chicago are different from those of a child in a restricted residen- 
tial district in the suburbs, but because social and economic conditions 
still render differentiation imperative if the best results are to be 
obtained... In short, there are backward communities and progressive 
communities, demanding a study of widely differing techniques in 
teacher training. 

The unit system, in which the education of the child is socially cen- 
tered, and groups work upon a central problem involving many sub- 
sidiary activities and interests, has affinities with the project method, 
and its efficacy was demonstrated twenty years ago by Saunderson of 
Oundle—in a private school, by the way. The ideals and objectives 
established are wholly admirable. They are summarized here. 


These units are. to serve the ideals of society; to help simplify and clarify 
and enlighten the social consciousness. They are to be selected from life situa- 
tions that satisfy the needs of the child; they must be projects that carry over 
into life, lead on to other spheres of action, stimulating intelligent curiosity :in 
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various subsidiary fields, exciting widespread activity in many ditections. ‘They 
should provide for individual differences, and take care of the growth of both 
bright and dull children, insuring a happy transition from one level to another. 


Impossible as it is not to admire and desire such ideal growth, one 
need not be a reactionary to realize that, in the present condition of 
the mechanism of education, it is a distant ideal. for the average 
teacher of large classes in poor districts. Given competent. teachers, 
suitable conditions in respect to equipment, size of class, and coépera- 
tion all round; given units selected with regard not only to the pupils’, 
but.also to the teachers’, capacities, such units function admirably. 
Indeed, there seems nothing better calculated to concentrate the cos- 
mic but somewhat uncertain activities of adolescent youth. But— 
there always is a “‘but’’— its efficacy in the case of young children and 
large classes has yet to be proved. 

Here, I have gathered, the art teacher tends to become a maid of 
all work, an infants’ amanuensis, filling in the gaps, technical, archaeo- 
logical and aesthetic, left in a unit that may center about something 
very distantly connected with art.. On the other hand, ina unit re- 
volving about the Renaissance (which has been selected, despite its 
somewhat remote relationship to “‘life situations”), the teacher may 
be called upon to give advice and practical assistance in. matters 
relating to architecture, sculpture, and painting; to costume design, 
theater art, interior decoration, furniture, styles, and heraldry; to 
expertize in pottery, metalwork, modeling, casting, and puppet mak- 
ing ; to know the processes of fresco and-graphic arts, the cartography 
of Florence, and the characters of the Medici. Such a dreadful 
omniscience cannot be altogether supplied by the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. And beyond this she will need a sound knowledge of child 
psychology, not to mention the psychology of her colleagues. In 

short, such a unit séems to require a happy combination of St. Francis, 
Leonardo, Mussolini, and John Dewey, with a touch of Aimée Semple 
McPherson.. Admittedly the amount of art injected into any unit 
will depend somewhat upon the energy, enthusiasm, and authority of 
the art teacher concerned. Nevertheless, the more intelligent and 
concentrated activities that the progressive teacher recognizes as art 
instruction tend to be dissipated, and subject matter to be eliminated. 
The. last vestige of the old drawing lesson disappears—let us hope 
without a single tear shed for its departure—but the need for the 
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specialist art teacher seems to. vanish also. At any rate, given the 
spread of the unit system, the subject lesson in art goes, and it would 
seem that the art teacher will be required to know less.and less about 
more and more. That is not an ideal to which I can subscribe. 

What, under such conditions, will become of those few genuinely 
creative spirits whose precious talents need wise direction into produc- 
tive channels; who are, indeed, the only ones who should be urged 
to take up art as a profession? 

This question brings us to definite suggestions at last. If we can 
agree that gifted. students deserve special encouragement and in- 
dividual attention, there arises a need of more intensive professional 
training for a-few special teachers in the high schools. The gifted 
boy or girl of high school age needs more expert and advanced in- 
struction than can be ordinarily expected from teachers. trained to 
deal with average abilities and large classes, even where art is elective. 

Would it be possible to train a few able and sensitive teachers as 
peripatetic instructors, to circulate in. certain areas, coaching the 
talented students so that they will not be aesthetically crippled before 
going out into the world, nor when they go out ?—for there are many 
institutions giving advanced professional training in art which still 
adhere tenaciously to pathetically antiquated Beaux Arts ideals. This 
preservation of genuine creative talent seems to me to be terribly 
important. It is indeed hard to kill or stifle, but it is easily distorted 
into art forms that are of little genuine service to the finer needs of 
either the individual or humanity at large. Deflected, repressed, or 
thwarted, such potential talents are too often subdued to the stand- 
ards of commercial art; or their possessors drift out.as artists—into 
a civilization that requires fewer and fewer artists, though these must 
be bigger and better—and contribute to the spate of pictures and 
statuary that already surfeit a world more and more denuded of 
space in which to show such works, and less and less dependent upon 
original painting and sculpture for its aesthetic uplift. 

In this direction teacher training can be a powerful force for gen- 
eral betterment, for there is still ample field. for the employment ‘of 
the best creative talent upon those everyday things with which we all 
make daily and hourly contact, and which, upon the whole, remain 
void of beauty and significance. 

And here it seems appropriate to say something about this- growing 
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compulsion placed upon art teachers; this urge to Ph.D: or perish. 
Until a Ph.D. in-art connotes a definite contribution in creative work, 
rather than a reséarch into some scholarly phase of its past develop- 
ment, it will be looked upon with suspicion by practical teachers. 

The artist instinctively mistrusts methodology, and it is to the in- 

spired teacher rather than the efficient administrator that we must 
look for the continued advancement. of art in the schools. The 
greatest teacher of the generation now passing possessed no degree 
of any kind. You can all point to outstanding examples in the profes- 
sion whose ability and scholarship cannot be measured by college 
degrees. To compel such to devote three or four years to general 
education would be to waste their time. Obviously they must keep 
abreast of educational trends, but in a branch of teaching where 
individual instruction is so essential, more subject matter is the prime 
need, and the thorough acquisition of that will take care of a broad, 
humane, all-round culture. 
This brings us to the educational ideal of “the development of an 
_all-round personality” which should be the aim of all teacher training. 
For this there must be a constant endeavour to link up art more 
closely with living; to make art function in life. There might be a 
little more stress upon art as it relates to civics; a little less stress 
upon those forms that minister to the artistic ego, We might profit- 
ably tell the rising generation a little more about industry, though 
there is no need to burn incense at the shrine of Mr. Ford. It should 
know at least as much about ferro-concrete viaducts as about Doric 
temples; as much about airplanes and motor vehicles as about Norse 
galleys and stage coaches. That is, if we expect art to serve its pur- 
pose to-day as adequately as it did in the fifth century B.c. or during 
the Renaissance. 

We may need to establish an experimental center from which 
healthy cultures can be distributed as from a laboratory. For in- 
stance, our history of art needs constant revision and re-presentation, 
as more and more of it is disclosed by the activities of archaeologists 
and antiquarians. (A case in point is the great work of Fenollosa, 
on Chinese Art, since the publication of which immensely important 
discoveries of Chinese sculpture have taken place. ) 

There is still:a need for more stress on Primitive Art in our train- 
ing. Not because an easy assumption of Neoprimitivism is a cure-all 
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for our lingering academic ills, but because its simple and powerful 
virtues are unobscured, and its vitality is necessary as a corrective to 
an art so divorced from nature as ours tends to become. 

Here the cinema should be more and more effectively employed. It 
offers a wide field for experiment, and this can hardly be left entirely 
to. the direction of Hollywood. Think of the inspiration ofa film 
that combined the intense interest of the nature-growth picture with 
the revelations of microphotography. .And-what a graphic pictorial 
record might be made of the great creative periods, ancient and 
modern! Only in some such way can every child—potential artist or 
merely potential appreciator—be shown something of the scope and 
the power and the glory of art. 

There is another field to engage our attention, less immediately at- 
tractive but not less valuable: the rise of modern criticism. No 
teacher with a job, and an efficient supervisor, can keep up with the 
formidable current of contemporary literature on art. We need an 
authoritative digest. Our laboratory workers would winnow the 
wheat from the chaff and then present in simple, objective, nonpartisan 
language a quintessence of criticism distilled, and where necessary, 
debunked, from all the writers; from Bell and Barnes to Willenski 
and Wright, thoroughly indexed, with practical advice in regard to the 
grades in which their ideas may be introduced. 

But these suggestions belong to the superstructure of teacher train- 
ing, and it is our foundations that matter. I can see no finer, sounder 
basis. for teacher training than that laid down almost a generation 
ago: ‘““We must regard the purpose of art instruction to be the devel- 
opment of power.’ “It must call for a very direct exercise of the 
critical powers, developing judgment and skill.”*' These words are 
quoted to emphasize the point that the sound basis of teacher training 
remains much the same as when it was laid down in Theory and 
Practice of Teaching Art more than twenty years ago. Possibly 
association has prejudiced me in its favor, but this system seems still 
to possess a validity and vitality beyond that of any other system in 
print, so far as the essentials of teacher training are concerned. 

Naturally after so many years this system needs to be brought up 
to date. If he were alive to-day Professor Dow would not go on 


* Arthur Wesley Dow. . Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1908. 
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endlessly repeating Ipswich marshes and haycocks, as some. of his 

graduates are suspected of doing. In the light of the great achieve- 

ments of modern industrial arts he would have modified his attitude 

toward objective design; and taking into consideration the greatly in-_ 
creased power, for good and for evil,. of art propaganda to-day, there 

should be an added emphasis on his prime tenet that “‘the chief func- 

tion of the art teacher is the education of the whole people for appre- 

ciation.”’ This matter of appreciation must remain the backbone of 

our system; it is of the essence of art teacher training. 

There is here a need for more and better tests in appreciation than 
are yet available, and they should be applied to teachers as well.as 
to students. We all know of instances where a teaclier is letter per- 
fect in the theory of art instruction, yet, left to make independent 
choice in matters aesthetic, is a total loss to the profession. In 
moments of depression it seems to me that an art teacher may be 
destitute of manners, common sensé, morals, and good looks, and. yet 
not work the havoc in the field that can be wrought by one endowed 
with all the virtues but devoid of an appreciation that is wide and 
deep. This appreciation must embrace the whole range of art, and 
also art’s original source of inspiration, nature. In this connection it 
is good to see that the syllabus on art appreciation just issued by the 
New York City High Schools conjoins the words “art” and “nature.” 
Not, of course, because it is conceived to be the duty of the artist to 
hold up the mirror, as in the nineteenth century, but because there is 
a-realization that where nature is denied, the artist and the appreciator 
alike tend to over-intellectualization,-and art to become esoteric and 
bloodless, fit only for. aesthetes and asthenics.. And we might ask 
what actually does the preservation of a score of Chirico’s, Modig- 
liani’s or even Matisse’s matter, if the appreciation of beauty in every- 
day life is neglected; if we continue to befoul the countryside with 
miles and miles of mean suburban homes and ugly factories, to litter 
our roads with unspeakable advertisements, and to turn every old 
Main Street into a welter of vulgar commercialism? I admit the 
presence of exceptions deserving all praise and emulation, but actually 
we are living, as regards beauty, one hundred years behind our oppor- 
tunities. No, the need of a discriminating taste (and active disap- 
proval of bad taste) was never more urgent than it is to-day, when 
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industry may flood the world with a thousand things, where old proc- 
esses labored slowly over.a few. 7 

To conclude, though our basis of. teacher training remains much 
the. same as when. Professor Dow formulated it, it needs added em- 
phasis upon recent developments, and readjustments to meet present- 
day needs. The new teacher training must take into account the rise 
of modern criticism, the spread of scientific investigation, and recent 
archaeological research. It must. be aware of the disappearance of 
certain national schools and traditional styles, as such were under- 
stood at the beginning of this century; it must recognize the accent 
upon personal expression and emotional interpretation; it must sym- 
pathize with the experimental spirit fermenting in the arts, note the 
revolutionary changes in architectural technique, here and abroad, 
and understand all that these. imply for: the fine arts; it must continue 
to merit the approbation of educators and to sustain the interest of 
those responsible for the scope of art in industry. 

We must never forget that in these matters all progressive educa- 
tors are of one flesh and body, and that art stands or falls with the 
contemporary civilization which that body serves. If we are to dis- 
cover how best to teach it, we shall have to seek for an understanding 
of the effects of the new impacts that assail the rising: generation; 
revolutionary impacts, with all that they portend for the nervous 
system and the psyche. Speed, flight, congestion, propinquity; the 
effects of popular literature and music, so subversive of many of our 
old ideas; the cinema with its virtues and vices, its immense possibil- 
ities, its unique power of simultaneity and ubiquity, and its extraor- 
dinary range of visual appeal; the ‘potentialities of radio, and so on. 
All these forces need study, and they offer a treacherous ground for 
the investigation of the trained psychologist, let alone the average 
teacher. Yet their implications must be faced, their forces harnessed, 
before the superstructure of teacher training for the new curriculum 
can be soundly builded. The old imperatives remain: sane minds in 
sound bodies; decent citizenry in not ignoble cities; education ‘‘con- 
cerned with the continuity of the great traditions” and not “with 
psychological mirages that. appear and disappear overnight,” as 
President Nicholas Murray Butler has put it. 

Yet our training must fit itself to changed conditions: We have to 
guide a generation which, brought up in great cities like Detroit, will 
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seek a visual stimulus profoundly different from that demanded by 
those who were young when horses and buggies were tied up on Main 
Street. 

This stimulus may or may not be more desirable; undoubtedly it 
will be different. It will be more vivid, various, complex, and swiftly 
changing. . It will, we trust, be a living and. quickening thing, more 
potent to enrich life than the dull fare that was offered to some of. us 
in our childhood. If art teaching cannot meet these conditions, it will 
die-of them. But I anticipate no such calamity; I look forward con- 
fidently to the solution of the problem of fitting the future teacher 
to fulfill the changed and happier function of art in the new curriculum. 
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A STUDY OF HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING* 


HE practice of homogeneous group- 
ing represents the chief attempt of 
school adapt 
methods of education to the needs of in- 
dividual children. . The importance of 
this practice is further. indicated by the 
fact that standardized tests have -prob- 
ably. been used more in. the administra- 
tion of grouping than for any other pur- 
pose. 

Grouping has been generally accepted 
as a valuable administrative measure be- 
cause’ it has been demonstrated many 
times that on the average a high group 
will do better: work than a medium 
group and a medium group will do 
better work than a low’ group. 

This study the as- 
sumption that comparison of the mean 
achievements of different: groups ‘is: an 
inadequate of determining the 
value of homogeneous grouping as. a 
means of meeting individual needs. . It 
strives to broaden the basis of evaluation 
by comparing the range of achievement 
of one group with that-of another group. 
The emphasis is on variation rather than 
on. central tendency. A teacher who is 
really concerned about individual differ- 
ences. must measure her task of adjust- 
ment not so much by the mean. achieve- 
ment of her group as by the range of 


many systems to mass 


was made on 


means 


achievement from the poorest pupil to 
the best. 


FINDINGS 


An examination. of scores made by ap- 
proximately 3,400 pupils in homogeneous 
groups in six cities showed that different 
homogeneous groups in the same grade 
overlapped extensively in their range of 
achievement. Some of the pupils in the 
low groups invariably did as well as 
many of the pupils in the high groups. 
Conversely, some pupils in. the high 
groups did no better than many of the 
pupils in the low groups. 

This being true, the study proceeds in 
an attempt to show whether or not a 
teacher’s problem of adjusting content 
and method is significantly different when 
she is teaching a “homogeneous” group 
from what it. would be if her pupils had 
been chosen at random from among those 
in the grade. 

Excerpts from the general summary 
follow: 

1. There is great overlapping of the 
achievements of groups as sectioned in 
the six cities represented in this study. 

2. Expressed in terms of per cent of 
range, on the average 78 per cent of the 
total grade range of achievement. is found 
in each section of a grade. 


* By Marvin Y. Burr, Ph.D. ‘Teachers College, Columbia University,..Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 457. 
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3. When groups are made non-over- 
lapping in achievement in one subject, 
such as reading, they overlap greatly in 
other. subjects, such as arithmetic. 

4: Individual pupils are not themselves 
homogeneous in physical or mental traits 
or.in achievement in school subjects. 

5. The writer postulated a range of 
achievement within which the classroom 
teacher need make no gross. adjustments 
to individual differences. The number of 
pupils falling outside the postulated range 
when grouped homogeneously, as in three 
of the cities studied, was compared with 


the number falling outside the range 
when these same pupils were thrown into 
random groups. The average size of the 
groups studied was 32 pupils. Of this 
number 10.4 pupils, on the . average, 
needed adjustment. (were outside the 
postulated range) ‘when grouped homo-_ 
geneously and 13.5 pupils needed adjust- 
ment when grouped at random. While 
this: fact indicates some merit for the 
grouping in eliminating need for indi- 
vidual adjustment, on the average, ten or 
eleven pupils in a class of about. thirty- 
one still represent individual problems. 





A CRITICAL STUDY OF HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING* 


WITH A CRITIQUE OF MEASUREMENT AS THE BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION 


HIS book was written in an effort 

to make explicit the educational 
thought which underlies the device of 
homogeneous grouping and the related 
measurement programs which. are in- 
volved. The analysis of the basic con- 
cepts proceeds in terms. of sound philo- 
sophic and scientific principles integrating 
into the one study the more important 
facts from educational history, psychol- 
ogy, biology, and sociology as well--as 
those facts from experimentation in the 
field which are -pertinent to a critical 
analysis of the thinking involved. The 
study thus presents an integrated over- 
view of the problems. 

The chapters which set forth the his- 
torical development of the educational 
concepts involved in measurement and 
grouping schemes, develop the patterns of 
thought set by the graded school system, 


the realization of individual differences 
in the academic sense and typical attempts 
to adjust schools through administrative 
means, such as homogeneous grouping or 
In contrast to the 
thinking which developed these plans of 
education, is the realization of individual 
differences in the total personality sense, 
a discussion of the progressive point of 
view in education and its relation to such 
mechanical schemes. 

The critical sections of the study are 
devoted to searching criticisms of con- 
cepts of thinking having to do with meas- 
urement, homogeneity, the curriculum, 
and the relation of the school patterns to 
society. 


ability sectioning. 


In the direction of criticism of 
these concepts, numerous pertinent facts 
from the fields mentioned above are cen- 
tered about each questioned 
thinking. 


item of 


* By Alice V.. Keliher, Ph.D. Teachers College,.Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 452. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the study leads to such 
conclusions as the following: , 

1. Many concepts which are involve 
- in educational thinking. to-day, evolved 
from the set patterns of the elementary 
school and persist through inheritance of 
the organizational structure. 

2. The concept of school provision for 
individual differences out of which homo- 
geneous grouping arose was a mechanical, 
distinctly academic concept of education. 

3. The concept of education voiced by 
Dewey, the concept which is used as the 
basis of the contrasts in this study, a non- 
mechanical concept of education as life, 
has brought about a contrasted concept 
of provision for individual differences. 
Acceptance of this progressive philosophy 
demands, for consistent application, a 
searching criticism of the mechanical 
forms of education. 

4. The batteries of measures employed 
in the process of sectioning gauge only a 
part of the individual’s abilities. Hence 
the measures are inadequate bases for 
action which necessarily involves and af- 
fects the total individual. 

5. Homogeneity as an environmental 
condition has not been proved good. It 
has been assumed good. 
sense homogeneity 


In any general 
impedes progress. 
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Homogeneity, as it is: striven for in 
homogeneous grouping, however, is im- 
possible of attainment because of the 
specificity of abilities. 

6. Because of the specificity of abilities, 
an arbitrary dividing line between ‘indi- 
viduals is. not naturally possible. Any 
arbitrary line of separation must ignore 
many neéds and capacities which do not 
come within the range of the measures 
used. Therefore, a consistent differentia- 
tion of curricula is not just. 

7. A process in education cannot exist 
without affecting society. The effects on 
society should be given serious considera- 
tion prior to the adoption of a course of 
action in education. The indications are 
that the effects of homogeneous group- 
ing, or ability sectioning, on society are 


harmful. 


Homogeneous grouping as it is now 
practiced is undesirable. The measure- 
ment bases requisite for such groupings 
presuppose a major concern with the 
partialled out academic phases of life. 
Acceptance of the philosophy that educa- 
tion must concern itself with the whole 
child means rejection of a device which 
selects only certain of the individual's 
capacities and abilities for consideration. 
In the light of sound theory and science 
of education homogeneous grouping 
should not be employed. 





CAPITAL OUTLAY IN RELATION TO A STATE’S 
MINIMUM EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM* 


N order to have complete equalization 
of the financial burden of a state’s 
minimum educational program, it is 
necessary to consider the factor of capital 


* By Foster E.. Grossnickle, Ph.D. 
Education, No. 464. 


outlay. The writer did not attempt to 
show that a state should or should not 
equalize for capital outlay costs, but a 
technique was supplied which would 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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enable a. state to equalize outlay costs 
if it considered equalization to be expe- 
dient: 

Various proposals have been made for 
equalization of outlay: costs. Of the 
different proposals made, that of Paul R. 
Mort was most feasible because his plan 
had definite relation to a minimum. pro- 
gram for current expense. He assumed 
that as the current expense increased 
there would be a proportionate increase 
in the cost for capital expenditures. ‘This 
assumption implied that there would al- 
ways be a constant ratio between these 
Hence, the writer: at- 
the validity of 


two .amounts, 
tempted to determine 
Mort’s assumption. 

It was decided that debt service would 
give the best index to the burden for 
capital outlay expenditures per. year. 
The costs of debt service and current ex- 
pense were expressed in teacher-units. A 
ten-year period, 1919-1928, of these costs 
was studied for all the school districts of 
the State of New Jersey whose sinking 
fund requirements during this total in- 
terval were. within the statutory require- 
ments as defined by the Pearson Act of 
1917. 

If Mort’s assumption is true that a 
constant ratio exists between capital out- 
lay and current expense, then in graphic 
form a straight line will express the re- 
lationship between these two variables. 
Hence,.a curve of linearity was fitted be- 
tween these variables. This curve gave 
a good fit to. the data, but the Blakeman 
Test of Linearity indicated that the re- 
gression between the two variables was 
not linear. Then other types of curves 
were tried to see if a better fit than that 
given by a linear regression could be 
found. After using a. hyperbola, both 
unweighted and weighted ordinates, a 
logarithmic growth function, and a cubic, 
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both unweighted and weighted ordinates, 


it was decided to. use a cubic, weighted. _ 


ordinates, as the curve which. expressed 
the relationship between debt service and 
current expense. ‘The formula derived for 
the cubic was, Y = 460.55 + 22.058X¥ 
— 1.0777X2 — 0.080326.X3, in which Y is 
the cost of the predicted debt service per 
teacher for a given district and X the 
cost, expressed in numerical units on the 
X-axis, of the current expense per 
teacher. 

In order to see whether the fit between 
these two variables could be improved, 
the table of data was divided into two 
parts.. In one part were included those 
districts which had a current cost below 
$3,000 per teacher; in the other part, 
those districts which had a current ex- 
penditure above that amount. A linear 
regression was fitted between the two 
variables. for each table. This improved 
the fit expressed by the general. formula 
for the cubic, weighted ordinates. ‘Thus 
these results have a distinct bearing on 
the. validity of Mort’s assumption. His 
assumption that there is a constant ratio 
between current expense and capital out- 
lay. is true until the level of the minimum 
current program reaches $3,000 per 
teacher. When the latter costs exceed 
that amount, a linear relationship is not 
present. However, for all practical pur- 
poses, Mort’s hypothesis is valid for many 
years to come, as no state at present 
maintains a minimum current program 
which costs more than $1,500 per teacher. 
Hence equalization for capital outlay ex- 
penditures is a mére bookkeeping task. 
After the ratio has been determined be- 
tween current and capital expenditures, 
this ratio or percentage of the mimimum 
current cost will be the amount necessary 
to establish a minimum capital . outlay 
program. 
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THE EDUCATION OF HOMEMAKERS FOR COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES* 


HE chief purpose of this study was 
to discover,. within limits, © the 
interests and. activities of 
representative American homemakers ‘in 
order to determine needs which home 
economics education might help to meet. 


community 


PROCEDURE 


It was decided that the best picture of 
community interests and . activities of 
homemakers could be secured through 
questionnaires filled out by homemakers. 
The codperation of the supervisor of 
home economics in five representative 
cities was secured, and a uniform plan 
for distribution of the questionnaires was 
worked out.. The questionnaire listed 
twenty-one community activities which 
were thought to be constructive in char- 
acter and of vital importance in any 
community, and. which should challenge 
the interest of homemakers.. The home- 
makers were asked to rate the activities 
in order of their importance and to check 
the activities:in which they were, or had 
been, actively engaged. -A request was 
made that each homemaker add com- 
munity activities, other than those listed, 
which she considered important in her 
community. In addition, the question- 
naire asked for certain miscellaneous in- 
formation which was deemed. necessary 
in order to evaluate and interpret the in- 
formation concerning the community in- 
terests. and activities. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, it was found that higher 
ratings were given to the activities by 
homemakers who had made a study of 


home and family life and the influence 
affecting the: well-being of the family . 
group. However, there seemed to be 
no correlation between the rating of the 
activity and the degree of participation 
in- the activity. 

It seems that an increased amount of 


education does not. make for increased 


participation: in constructive community 
activities. The greatest amount of par- 
ticipation. in such activities by the home- 
makers who furnished information . in- 
cluded in this study was found in a city 
which did not have the highest percent- 
age of high school or college graduates. 
It did, however, have the highest per- 


-centage of elementary school. graduates. 


A high degree of participation in con- 
structive community activities correlates 
with a high percentage of membership in 
women’s clubs; with a small percentage 
of bridge playing, and a ‘comparatively 
small amount of time spent in this form 
of amusement by those who do play; 
with a low frequency of attendance at 
moving picture shows; with a high per- 
centage of attendance at lectures given 
in the community; with a comparatively 
high percentage of employment in gain- 


ful occupation before marriage; and 


with a high evaluation of the importance 


of activities connected with the super- 
vision of voting centers and regular exer- 
cise of the ballot, and a high degree of 
participation in them. 

Although the average number of chil- 
dren per family is lower for the home- 
makers who participate in constructive 
community activities than for the home- 
makers taken collectively; the range in 


* By Willie Melmoth Bomar, Ph.D, -Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 


to Education, No. 477. 
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the number of children per family, 1 to 
11, is the same for both groups. ‘This 
shows that a large number of children 
will not keep a homemaker from engag- 
ing in constructive community activities 
if-she desires to participate in such ac- 
tivities. 
POSSIBLE APPLICATION OF FINDINGS 


In home management and other home 
economics classes, teachers are stressing 
the importance of running the household 
in a businesslike manner. This means 
that labor-saving devices are favored, 
which, in turn, means that there will be 


more leisure for the homemakers. Lei- 
sure is desirable if it is spent. in self 
improvement or in community building, 
but if it is to degenerate into mere idling, 
it should have no. place in the home- 
maker’s. life. This study can be used as 
a. basis for planning courses which will 
modify or supplement.the present courses 
in home management and in family and 
community relationships; and it may 
serve as a basis for planning courses 
which will have as. their immediate aim 
an increased use of leisure time for par- 
ticipating in. constructive community ac- 
tivities. 




















no theory of education. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 
It selects its faculty and, as every such in- 
stitution must, permits each member untrammeled to present 


whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe,” 

















High Lights of the Summer Session 


From the New York World-Tele- 
gram (July 6)— 
On Morningside Heights 


Columbia University, the whole Morn- 
ingside region, is again in the hands of 
that alien army of hungry seekers after 
knowledge which besieges the Heights 
and takes them every year. at this time. 

Mostly teachers, men and women, 
from every State in the Union and from 
forty foreign countries, they come to 
this center of learning to spend six weeks 
or so at the feet of Columbia’s. distin- 
guished pedagogues. 

Nearly 14,000 have already registered 
for the summer courses. Two-thirds of 
these are teachers, superintendents, and 
principals. A large per cent are from 
small towns. The knowledge-hunger, 
growing. during the winter, takes the 
wings of adventure, and the provincial 
comes for a time to sip pedagogical wine 
in the metropclis. So does the liberaliz- 
ing, humanizing influence not only of 
Columbia University but of New York 
City also penetrate into the remotest and 
obscurest localities of the country. 


Correspondent’s Letter in Lon- 
don (Eng.) Times Educational 
Sup plement— 


A Summer School in America 


Columbia University, in the City of 
New York, is a unique centre for a 


study-holiday. . During the summer ses- 
sion, which is held. from July 6 to Au- 
gust 14, an amazingly diverse programme 
of studies attracts lecturers and students 
from. every’ American State and from 
some. fifty foreign countries. . Fifteen 
thousand men and women of all ages 
and interests fraternize on the campus, 
crowd the twenty magnificent “schools,” 
and enjoy themselves in the splendid 
libraries which contain over two million 
books. 

Most ofthe students are graduates, 
and many are teachers, but almost every 
business and profession is represented. 
British experts are often invited to lec- 
ture, and. there are usually a number 
of students. from this. country. The 
atmosphere glows with that vitality, col- 
our, and variety which is so typical . of 
New York. Here is none of the quiet 
meédievalism of ancient colleges, but the 
eager pounding of a young heart. Effi- 
cient, adventurous, and’ experimental, 


Columbia exudes youthful vigour with 
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all its enthusiasms ‘and exhilarations, 
belying 177 years of active life. George 
II of. England granted a Royal Charter 
to “King’s College,” New York, in 1754. 
Eight students: were enrolled, and the 
puny child has become the proud mother 
of many of America’s most illustrious 
savants and citizens. 

The University is richly endowed, so 
that tuition fees are modest. Hotel ac- 
commodation also can be had at reason- 
able cost. International House, River- 
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side Drive, is near the college, and pro- 
vides excellent rooms for oversea stu- 
dents. During the summer session. a 
series of lectures and recitals of excep- 
tional interest is arranged, and there is 
a most comprehensive publisher’s exhibit 
which is open throughout the term. State 
clubs are formed to meet under the trees 
in the grove, and students from every 
corner of the British Empire are quick 
to sign up under their own special tree. 
There are usually about three hundred 
British students, and the British Empire 
Club soon becomes a flourishing social 
centre for men and women from Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, -India,- West 
Africa, and New York. 

Not the least .of Columbia’s manifold 
attractions lies in the fact that in one 
magic moment the student can step from 
the University gates on to Broadway, 
see the beauty. of the city's white towers, 
and be in the midst of the inconceivable 
_whirl of traffic in the “roaring forties.” 
The brilliant symmetry of Manhattan’s 
skyline at night, unlimited sunshine, 
beautiful: sea and mountain scenery in 
the surrounding countryside, the delights 
of two ocean voyages, and all the inter- 
est of a glimpse into a new Continent, 
combine to ‘make a study-holiday in New 
York an. unforgettable adventure. 





From the New York Herald 


Tribune— 


Columbia Tests New Theories in 
Model School 


Educational Laboratory to Range 
. From the Nursery to Senior High 

Courses—One Class in Infant 

Health—Backward Children to Be 

Studied in Reading Clinic 

A laboratory. for students of educa- 
tion opens to-day at the Lincoln School, 
425 West .123rd Street, where, under the 
auspices of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, future administrators. and 
teachers can study at close range certain 
of the newer and controversial. educa- 
tional procedures. 

In former summer sessions at Colum- 
bia a number of independent demon- 


stration schools and classes have been 
developed, illustrating the relation of 


theory and practice in the more advanced ~ 
fields of public education, but this year, . 


forthe first time in America, a unified 
demonstration school has’ been estab- 
lished, which will integrate the. previous 
work and present as typical a school 
situation .as possible. 

Under the direction of Dr. Rollo G. 
Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann 
School, the demonstration work | will 
cover the range from nursery to senior 
high school, including auxiliary agencies, 
special.classes and every phase of school 
activity. Among the new subjects in 
which demonstrations will be offered are 
special classes in stenography, typewriting 
and business training for high school stu- 
dents, an elementary class of mentally 
dull children, an elementary class in 
sight saving and a primary reading 
clinic. 

At the nursery school, conducted by 
the Child ‘Development Institute of 
Teachers. College, thirty-eight children 
ranging in age from eighteen months to 
four years will go through their daily 
program of health inspection, outdoor 
play, luncheon; morning rest and after- 
noon nap, while teachers explain theory 
and methods to the youngsters’ parents. 
The nursery school serves as a complete 
laboratory for research in child develop- 
ment, for the demonstration of the guid- 
ance of young children, and for the gen- 
eral and specialized training of students 
in child development, parent education, 
and related fields. 

One of the most unusual developments 
is the sight-saving class for New York 
children whose vision is impaired. The 
classroom teacher is assisted by. various 
specialists from the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 





From the New York Sun— 
“Sunrise” Class Enrolls 300 


Students Report at 7:30 to Obtain an 
“Introduction to Education” 


Between yawns, about 300 students are 
taking lecture notes almost every morn- 
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ing at 7:30 o’clock in the “sunrise” class 
of the Columbia University summer ses- 
sion.. They come to the Horace Mann 
. auditorium five days a week at an hour 
when. most other students are just about 


beginning to think what they are going 


to have for breakfast that day. 

The course is labeled in the. catalogue 
as “s100—Introduction to Education; A 
Survey of Important Problems of Mod- 
ern Education. by Members of the Staff 
of Teachers College.” 

A pamphlet got out by the College 
concerning the course states: “Teachers 
College, recognizing. that the intensive 
work of the summer session makes it 
dificult for the individual student to es- 
tablish contact with members of the staff 
generally, is offering in the summer ses- 
sion. of 1931 a course of thirty hours, en- 
titled ‘Education. s100—Introduction to 
Education,’ to be given by: members ‘of 
the College staff, all ‘specialists in some 
field of modern education. The topics 
to be discussed present varying aspects of 
the function of education in modern so- 
ciety. Not more than one lecture will 
be given by any one speaker.” ‘There are 
302 registered for the course. Evidently 
the College authorities doubted whether 
they could rout any professor out of bed 
more than once each summer in time to 
get him before the class at 7:30. How- 
‘ ever, once they get there, professors and 
students are on the alert. The talks 
given in “s100” -have proved to be some 
of the most inspiring and most informa- 
tive of the summer term. 

Why do so many men and. women, 
ages ranging from 20 to 50, pick this 
before-breakfast hour for a class? The 
answers include: “Only course given as 
an introduction to various subjects ‘of- 
fered by the college.” “To avoid after- 
noon classes,” and the fact that many of 
the students come from those sections of 
the United States where it is customary 
to arise as the cock crows for the break 
of day. 

Then how about the professors? Ac- 
cording to their own stories many: of 
them have made tremendous efforts. to 
meet the class.. One professor has been 
charged with making a speedway out of 
Broadway in order to arrive at the 


Horace Mann Auditorium at the ap- 
pointed hour; another, who lives several 
miles from the city, has been accused of 
deserting his chicks at feeding time (5 
A.M.) that he may be on time for the 
class. Hardly a morning passes that the 
students in the class do not hear some 
“wise-crack” concerning the early hour, . 
by the instructors in this: class. 





From the New York Herald 


T ribune— 


Schools’ Laxity Fosters Crime, 
Says Dr. Bagley 


Columbia Professor Assails Loose 

American Standards in Educational 

'- Expansion 

The spread of crime in the United 
States is due; partially at least, to loose 
standards of discipline and studies in 
American schools, Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley, professor of education at Teachers 
College, told Columbia University sum-_ 
mer session students in an-address yes- 
terday morning at Horace. Mann Audi- 
torium. 

Professor Bagley denied the theory 
held by other educators,. who contend 
that the failure of schools to check the 
degenerative forces of national life is due 
to what they have termed the “formal- 
ism” of our educational system. On the 
other hand he maintained that the real 
factor in determining the ‘weakness of 
American: schools lies in the “upward 
expansion of mass education.” 

“Quite obviously,” Professor Bagley 
explained, “as enrollments’ come to in- 
clude larger and larger proportions of 
the population of school age, standards 
must be lowered, rigor must be relaxed, 
elimination on the lower educational 
levels must stop and school offerings 
must be diversified and made-as attrac- 
tive -as possible.” 

This. stressing of the doctrine of in- 
terest at the expense of effort Professor | 
Bagley pronounced. demoralizing, and 
added,. “An increasing dependence upon 
personal charm and an_ ingratiating 
manner upon the part of the teacher to 
insure order and industry upon the part 
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of the pupils, and a fairly deliberate dis- 
crediting of such impersonal imperatives 
as a sense of duty, pride in good work- 
manship for its own sake, and.an in- 
grained respect for law and. order also 
contribute to the gradual accumulation 
of weakening influences.” 

Other factors, said Professor Bagley, 
are “the inadequate training and brief 
service that have characterized till re- 
cently the teaching personnel through- 
out the country,” and “the almost com- 
plete feminization. of the teaching staffs 
in elementary schools.” In America, 
Professor Bagley continued,. the typical 
citizen passes his elementary school years 
under “a -succession of young women 
teachers, some of them very immature 
girls, themselves just out of school.” 

Professor Bagley said he rejoiced that 
high school: education was becoming uni- 
versal in this country, but added, “I am 
convinced that we. should recognize 
clearly that. a school system character- 
ized by loose standards and dominated 
by educational theories that. in effect 
open wide the lines of least resistance 
are likely to compound rather than to 
correct such social ills as find expression 
in our heavy crime rate, our abnormally 
high and rapidly mounting divorce rates, 
and the apparently increasing prevalence 
_of political corruption. 

_ “We do not need to pay so high a price 

as this to-open the schools and colleges 
to the masses. In. my judgment ‘it: is 
possible to. make schooling universal to 
the age of early manhood and woman- 
hood and still retain some. measure of 
vigor and -virility in the ° educative 
process.” 


From New York Times 
W eek Pictorial— 


School Discipline 


Mid- 


Professor Bagley of Columbia as- 
cribes the rise in crime to the new psy- 
chology of teaching and the attendant 
laxity. of discipline. 


Little Willie Pingrow Beecher 
Was insulting to the teacher. 


Still the school board said: “It’s best 


Boys should never be repressed.” 


Little Gavit Paul MacKeating 
Got, however, many a beating. 
Old-style teachers reached for Gavit 
When he sinned, and let him have it. 


Now to manhood both are grown, 
And the grim results are known. 


Willie, never taught to fear, 

Is a thriving racketeer. 

Gavit,.thanks to those who licked him, 
Is the brazen Wiillie’s victim. 





From New York Times Mid- 
W eek Pictorial— 


College Faculties 


By Dr. Crarence C. LitTLe 


Former President of the University of Michigan, 
Speaking to Summer Session Students at 
Teachers College 


Why a university should wed for life 
an individual who, at the. age of 30, 
shows promise, and is continuing to show 
promise but does not deliver any goods 
at the age of 65, I fail to see. Some of 
the most. distinguished loafing in Amer- 
ica is being. done by American faculties 
in the universities. “There seems to be 
no way of waking these gentlemen up, 
because their appointments run on and 
there is no alarm clock. ... 

The. liberal. arts college faculty mem- 
ber is promoted on his lack of interest 
in teaching and on his attention to’ re- 
search. This is true of every large uni- 
versity in America. I have seen not one 
but scores of recommendations for pro- 
motion based upon research, and: none 
based purely upon teaching ability. 

I admit these things because I do have 


the. philosophy that people, students, 
human relations are the important 
elements. in. any. educational -system. 
They are the living factors. Research 


advances our knowledge of truth, but it 
does nothing to insure a happier, more 
human civilization. The tail is wagging 
the dog in American education. Our 
professors are diving deeper, staying 
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under longer, and coming up muddier 
than the scholars of any other coun- 
Rs aun 

The birth of a. progressive, forward- 
looking movement in American educa- 
tion from a faculty meeting I have yet 
to find. - Instead of that,. faculty meet- 
ings are given over to personal vitupera- 
tion, wanderings, and bitterness. I have 
seen. the best brains of a university spend 
two and a half hours discussing why a 
system of electric clocks should be in- 
stalled in the university buildings, dur- 
ing which period I have seen the. sub- 
ject of clocks changed to dogs on the 
campus, to Greek art, and to the his- 
tory of religion. Still,.no intelligent 
leadership arises from that variety and 
switch of talk. 


Press dispatch printed in Dan- 
bury (Conn.) News— 


Urges Correct Child Speech 


Dr. McDowell Asserts That Defects 

Can Be Ironed Out at Early Age 

Speech deficiencies such as stammering 
and stuttering could be prevented if 
proper attention were given to children 
before they are six years old, Dr. Eliza- 
beth D. McDowell, assistant professor 
of speech at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, declared.in an address before 
teachers and educators. at the Horace 
Mann auditorium. 

Dr. McDowell: asserted that extra- 
curricular activities such as play-produc- 
tion, assémbly programs, group discus- 
sions. and _ verse-speaking. choirs ‘were 
valuable aids to stuttering children. She 
pointed out that dramatic work and de- 
bating provided an “integrating motive 
for learning well-established and respect- 
able sorts of subject matter such as read- 
ing and. writing and figuring.” 

“There are in this country more than 
one million school children between the 
ages of five and eighteen who have speech 
deficiencies so great that they are. unable 
to make a satisfactory adjustment to the 
activities of a normal life,” she said. 
“The majority of these are ‘lispers’ or 
have habitual sound substitutions or 


omissions. so marked that they. can 
hardly be understood.” 

The .most -baffling problem in speec 
correction was that of stuttering or 
marked hesitancy in speech, she con- 
tinued, adding that eighty-nine children 
in every thousand stuttered. 

Dr. McDowell urged “enlistment of 
all classroom teachers, particularly those 
in nursery schools, in an effort to im- 
prove systematically the speech of chil- 
dren.” “If we could give proper 
attention to the stutterers before they 
are six years of age. we should have a 
good chance of preventing seventy-five 
per cent of them from being perilously 
handicapped by this exasperating habit,” 
she said. 

Dr. McDowell asserted that the prob- 
lem of proper enunciation was becoming 
increasingly important because the radio 
and talking pictures have made America 
“speech conscious.” 

In the large cities the intermingling of 
racial groups has forced us to realize 


that “definite care rather than incidental - 


imitation is necessary if we would have 
pleasing English spoken by children 
brought up in polyglot communities,” 
“Before we can go very far with it, 
however,” she added, “we must come to 
some agreement about what speech we 
should teach with this definite ‘care. 
These children of the foreign-born often 
get their first contact with English from 
the classroom teacher. Shall they adopt 
the dialect of their Irish-American kin- 
dergarten teacher, or that of their Jew- 
ish-American teacher in the first grade, 
or the drawling tones of the third grade 
teacher who was ‘born down south’?” 





From the New York Sun— 
School Ills Laid to Food 


Improper Eating Habits Seen as Cause 
of Failure—Teachers Get the Blame 
—Prof. Rose. Would Have Them 
Trained in Dietetics 


Teachers who are expected to train 
their. students in proper health habits 
are themselves, as a general rule, “‘ut- 
terly ignorant” of the principles: of effec- 
tive nutrition, Dr. Mary S. Rose, pro- 
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fessor of nutrition at Teachers College, 
declared. in an address at the Horace 
Mann auditorium. 

If the teachers were versed in the 
value of proper nutrition and were 
‘ trained to impart their knowledge to 
their pupils the health level of the nation 
“would rise appreciably,” Dr. Rose told 
her audience. 

According to the speaker more than 
eighty per cent of the school children of 
the country have poor teeth, more than 
twenty-five per cent are underweight, and 
others ate restless and irritable or are 
tired and listless, and are unable “to take 
full advantage of the education provided 
for them at great public expense.” This 
condition, Dr. Rose believes, is a result 
of faulty. nutrition. 

“Some schools have already recognized 
that this situation demands a nutrition 
program, ‘and have not only established 
well-run school lunchrooms in which 
children. are taught to select. well- 
balanced meals but have also incorpor- 
ated nutrition teaching in the educational 
program,” she said, adding, however, 
that only a start in this direction has 
been made. 

“Taking our schools as a whole,” she 
continued, “the teachers themselves are 
utterly ignorant of the principles of ef- 
fective nutrition. Their. own health is 
far below par as a-result of this lack of 


knowledge. They lack endurance, be- 
come nervous: and irritable, and the 
whole teaching process suffers. If these 


teachers only knew what modern nutri- 
tion has to offer, and were trained to 
impart it to their pupils, the health level 
of the American nation would rise ap- 
preciably, life expectancy. would be in- 
creased and the. happiness. which flows 
from good health would become wide- 
spread. 

“In those enlightened schools where 
sound nutrition is taught the effects have 
been most gratifying. Absence has been 
reduced to a minimum and joy in work 
has borne fruit in higher accomplish- 
ment. Through diet alone, the decay of 
carious teeth is actually being arrested 
and diseased, spongy. gums made firm and 
sound. Common colds, the greatest 
cause of school absence, have been amaz- 


ingly reduced. Susceptibility to com- 
mon colds is mostly the result of poor 
resistance, due to lack of vitamins which 
impart vigor to body tissues. A good 
nutritionist to-day considers a common 
cold a disgrace.” 

Dr. Rose declared that a practical pro- 
gram: for nutrition teaching has been 
prepared by a joint committee of ‘the 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, and -is 
published in “Health Education, a Pro- 
gram for Public Schools and Teacher 
Training Institutions.” The pamphlet is 
obtainable from either organization. 





From the New York Sun— 
Predicts More Talkie Lessons 


Prof. Johnson Says Sound. Pictures 
Will Be Used—Shows Four to Stu- 
dents—Will Be as Common as 
Books, He Tells Teachers 
Within ten years sound pictures will 

be as common in the schools of the nation 

as libraries are to-day, Dr. Henry John- 
son, professor of history at: Teachers 

College, Columbia University, told an 

audience of student-teachers,. Dr. John- 

son discussed the value of such “visual 
aids” in teaching, emphasizing their -ap- 
plication to history teaching. 

To illustrate his remarks Dr. -John- 
son showed four “talking” pictures cor- 
related with history. Each of these was 
associated with the birth of a popular 
national song: “Yankee Doodle,” “Hail 
Columbia,” “Dixie” and “America.” 

At the outset Dr. Johnson recalled 
that twenty-five years ago he predicted 
a revolution in methods of teaching 
through a combination of the phonograph 
and the motion picture. "Those who then 
heard him, he said, were inclined’ to 
smile. But the development of sound 
pictures has justified his view, he pointed 
out. 

“History is, for obvious reasons, the 
most difficult of all the school subjects 
to put into pictures,” he went on. 
“Purely imaginative and fanciful pictures 
are easy to produce and most of those 
shown thus far have been of that type. 
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The Chronicle pictures, which many of 
you have seen this summer, marked a 
notable advance, but they are, of course, 
silent pictures. Besides, the makers, 
with one eye on the commercial theater, 
felt it necessary to preserve some ex- 
ploded stories and to introduce some 
touches of. romance scarcely justified by 
the sources. ae 

“We need pictures made solely for 
educational purposes and with both eyes 
on the classroom. And the addition of 
sound. makes most pictures enormously 
more effective. 

“Sound films of very high educational 
merit have already been produced in 
some fields of instruction and, as you 
doubtless know, are already on the mar- 
ket, and experiments with history are in 
progress. I am myself a modest con- 
tributor. 

“To reconstruct the past in pictures 
is, it cannot be too often repeated, just 
as legitimate as. to-réconstruct the past 
in verbal narration... The difference -is 
that. in verbal narration you can conceal 
your ignorance. You can write about 
royal purple without knowing . anything 
about it and yet convey an impression 
that you really know what royal purple 
is. . But put a dash of your royal pur- 
ple into a picture that shows your visual 
image and if you are wrong your igno- 
rance will be quickly discovered. -Per- 
sons afflicted with the disease of inac- 
curacy are much safer in the field of 
narration than in the field of pictures. 

“The maker of a picture has to com- 
mit himself so definitely that the résearch 
needed for a correct picture is far more 
exacting than the research needed for 
verbal presentation. In the making of 
the pictures which are about to be shown 
in connection with this lecture every one 
connected with the enterprise has had a 
passion for minute accuracy that would 
rejoice the heart of any true scholar. 
But the sources are of course silent on 
many things and there have been more 
gaps to bridge. by inference than one 
meets in verbal reconstruction of - the 
past.” 

Dr. Johnson, an early exponent. of 
the use of visual aids in education, 
pointed out that it is easier to collect 


pictures and to exhibit them to the pupils 
than to use the material properly. He 
warned his hearers against boring pupils 
by merely giving them a great many 
views to inspect, neglecting properly to 
tie up the pictures with the lessons. 





From New York dispatch to 
~ Anderson. (Ind.) Tribune— 


New Educational Era Seen As 
4-Year Colleges Give Way 
to Junior Schools 


Junior College Replacing Old Liberal 
Arts Course, Cottrell Says in Ad- . 
dress—Dark Day for Liberal Arts 
School—Junior College Offers New 
Opportunities 
The traditional four-year. liberal arts 

college is disappearing and will be re- 
placed to a.considerable extent. by the 
junior college, Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, 
associate professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia, said in an 
address. He disagreed, however, with 
critics of the colleges who picture educa- 
tion as chaotic. . If such criticism were 
true, he said, it would constitute small 
evidence of educational leadership within 
recent years. 

“This is a rather dark day for liberal 
arts colleges in America,” said Dr. Cot- 
trell. “We have no dearth of prophets 
of doom. The reason that it hurts when 
men say that the liberal college, as it has 
been traditionally known, is a dying in- 
stitution, whose place is being taken by 
the. junior college in connection with a 
secondary school system and professional 
and vocational schools, is twofold. 

“For one thing, we have attached un- 
reasonable loyalties and hopes to this tra- 
ditional academic institution. We have 
uncritically believed that. there was some 
mysterious disciplinary power in the study 
of these honorable and respectable sub- 
jects inherited from bygone days—that 
through these subjects we could make 
men and women capable of facing life in 
a new age and of reinterpreting the wis- 
dom of the fathers -for the illumination 
of contemporary problems. 

“For another thing, it hurts because 
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what these men say is essentially true, as 
is testified to by the development of these 
extensions of the public high school and 
these various vocational and professional 
schools. 

“If we see in our society a crying need 
for men of liberal spirit, men of critical 
intelligence in questions of broad social 
policy as well as in questions of personal 
standards and habits of conduct, then let 
us build a new educational undertaking 
with which this large institutional organi- 
zation for liberal education which we al- 
ready have may grapple. Let us see if 
we cannot revitalize the work of the 
liberal college, devise new methods and 
objectives for it, and. open its doors to a 
larger rather than a smaller number of 
the nation’s youth of seventeen or more 
years of age.” 


—__ 


From the Cincinnati Post— 
The Liberal Viewpoint 
By Harry E. Barnes, Pu.D. 


One of the main causes of the serious- 
ness of unemployment is the single- 
tracked nature of the industrial training 
of even skilled workers. It is rare that 
a skilled worker has more than one trade. 
If he loses his job because of a depres- 
sion in his particular trade he is as help- 
less as the great army of the unskilled. 

Dean William F. Russell of the Co- 
lumbia Teachers College has sensed this 
situation and recommends the vocational 
retraining of the jobless of the nation. 
He favors state and federal financial aid 
to. adult vocational schools which will 
provide this new training. 

The school authorities will do all pos- 
sible to forecast the more promising 
trades of the immediate future and to 
train men to fill them, giving proper at- 
tention to the vocational aptitudes of 
each individual. As a permanent policy 
it would be desirable to have vocational 
schools for youth which would afford 
training in two or more trades for each 
person. 

Dr. Russell wisely recognizes that our 
unemployment problem is not.a product 
of our temporarily severe depression, but 


is bound to be a permanent issue in our 
complex and: dynamic industrial civiliza- 
tion. Vocational reconditioning.is a po- 
tent remedy for this social ill. Accord- 
ing to Dean Russell, it will create the 
“new frontier” in American life. 

Down to 1890, when a man was 
thrown out of employment he could al- 
ways go west and seek his fortune. 

Since then the old frontier has been 
closed. But the ability to obtain indus- 
trial: training and secure a new job will 
provide something like the opportunity 
and the safety valve which was supplied 
by the frontier of the past. 

Dr. Russell does not regard this sug- 
gestion as any panacea for unemploy- 
ment. ._It must be supplemented by un- 
employment insurance and other up-to- 
date policies. But he has given us a sug- 
gestion which our solons may well ponder 
upon. 


From the New York Sun— 
Married Teachers Called Efficient 


Often Better Than Others, Says 
College Bulletin 

Married women usually make better 
teachers than their unmarried sisters, ac- 
cording to the Summer Session Times, 
a publication of the students of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. _Accord- 
ingly, the. article goes on, married teach- 
ers should he retained. in the public 
schools. 

Pointing out that public sentiment 
sometimes opposes the employment of 
married women as teachers, the article 
asserts that this is due to the traditional 
belief that. woman’s place is in the home. 

“From an economic point of view many 
boards of education think that single girls 
need the money,” the article continues. 
“If there are no-children the home will 
suffer no neglect if intrusted to a maid. 
When there are children, the hours of 
absence of mother and children so nearly 
correspond. that the. children will not 
suffer by the absence of the mother from 
the home. In the case of very small chil- 
dren the nursery school may be a solution 
to the problem. 
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“It remains to be decided whether we 
wish the teachers of our children to be 
selected on the basis of giving employ- 
ment to needy girls or whether we wish 
to fill ‘the positions with those best quali- 
fied. Though. every married woman. is 
not better qualified than any unmarried 
woman,-the chances are that one who 
likes teaching well enough to remain in 


the profession, when she no longer is © 


‘compelled to do so for a means of sup- 
port, will be better qualified than girls 
who are in the work only to spend the 
time until marriage. 

“If the. policy of barring married 
women from the teaching profession is 


continued,.many girls must decide be- © 


tween a.career and a home.. If they de- 
cide in favor of .the home, they cannot 
be blamed if they are unwilling to spend 
much money and time on their profes- 
sional training, which they will use for 
only a short time. If women enter the 
profession with the intention of remain- 
ing in it after marriage, they can better 
afford to qualify themselves.” 





From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


No Ban Here on Teachers Who 
Marry 


Prejudice, Fostered by Depression, 
Not Felt in New York 

More fortunate than those in other 
cities, married women teachers in New 
York are almost the only ones in the 
country who are not shaking in their 
shoes for fear of losing their jobs, accord- 
ing to Dr. James R. McGaughy, head 
of the department of elementary educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“The prejudice against married women 
in teaching jobs came back with the de- 
pression,” Dr. McGaughy said to-day. 
“This is'most conspicuous in the Middle 
West and the South, where they were 
the first to be dropped by educational 
boards when. money became scarce. For 
when men get into a. panic they regard 
public money as a dole that should go to 
those who. are supposed to need it. most. 


“We imagined that the country had 
outgrown that kind of thinking until the 
depression hit us.: It has been surprising 
to see this fallacious and outmoded idea 
rear its silly head again. But there it is. 
Cities that never did such a thing before 
are now discriminating against married 
women in the schools on the ground that 
the job of supporting them is supposed 
to belong to their husbands and not to a 
city treasury. 

“Some men argue that a married 
woman is less interested in her job than 
she ought to be because of her absorption 
in home and husband. But after having 
been in close touch with. schools that use 
both married and single teachers, I know 
that: the superintendents do not care 
whether a woman has a husband at home. 


_ What a superintendent wants is a teacher 


who can teach.. 
“The main. reason why married teach- 
ers in New York are safe from a pre- 


judice that is sweeping smaller cities is - 


because New York is richer and taxes 
are surer,”. the professor explained. 

He said that although most of the pre- 
judice against married women teachers 
is: masculine, it is supported by a modi- 
cum of feminine complaint, mainly on the 
part of young teachers who want jobs. 





From the New York Sun— 
Where Does Teacher’s Job End? 


Educators Disagree on Out-of-School 
Activities in Community Affairs 
Should..a teacher be required to par- 
ticipate after school hours. in commun- 
ity activities, such as leadership of a 
Boy Scout troop or Sunday school teach- 
ing, or should she confine herself to do- 
ing a good job in the classroom? These 
questions provoked a lively discussion at 
a conference of school superintendents 
at Columbia University under the lead- 
ership of Dr. David E. Weglein, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
The gathering was the second of a 
series devoted to considering the problem 
of character education and -the -relation- 
ship of the public schools to outside 
agencies concerned with: such education. 
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No decision on the subject of outside 
teacher-activities was reached; a wide di- 
vergence of opinion was revealed among 
those present. 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools of Providence, R. I., took the 
lead in asserting that a teacher’s duty to 
the community. in which she teaches in- 
cludes.more than the performance of her 
classroom work. “If teachers took a 
greater share in the activities of their 
communities,” he declared, “they might 
find these communities less ready to-criti- 
cize increases in the school budgets.” 

Vigorous objection to “mortgaging”’ the 
teacher’s: time outside of school hours 
was, however; expressed by Dr. George 
D. Strayer, professor of educational ad- 
ministration at Teachers College, who 
insisted that effective work in the class- 
room. is all that should be required of a 
teacher. He pointed out that the work 
of a good teacher is not confined to her 
actual teaching hours, inasmuch as addi- 
tional hours of outside preparation are 
necessary if results are to be obtained in 
the classroom. “And the minute you 
force people to take over leadership of 
boys’ or girls’ groups,’ he added, “you 
destroy the spirit which makes those 
groups valuable.” 

The ‘importance of a unity plan, 
through which to integrate in each com- 
‘munity the work of the public schools 
and the outside agencies which deal with 
children, was also emphasized. 

Dr: Weglein reflected the general senti- 
ment of those present with the statement: 

“The school system should get together 
with the outside agencies in each com- 
munity and formulate a local plan, so 
that each agency. will be assigned the 
particular task which it can do ade- 
quately, in order that the whole child may 
be studied and its character development 
looked after.” 

Discussion. of whether the schools 
should take the lead in organizing such 
community plans resulted in a decision 
that school executives be guided by con- 
ditions prevailing in their communities. 
Wherever it might be unwise for the 
schools to assume this leadership, it was 
agreed this should be left to some out- 
side agency. 
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Another phase of the relationship be- 
tween the schools and these agencies 
which was considered was the question, 
“Should the schools take over. the activi- 
ties now being conducted by the outside 
agencies?” The answer to this was a 
definite negative, the opinion being that 
wherever activities are being carried on 
satisfactorily by outside agencies “the 
schools should keep their hands off.” 





From the New York Sun— 


Adult Education Spreading 


Beginning of Movement Here Traced 
to Community Lyceums of 1826 

What various countries throughout.the 
world are accomplishing in the field of 
adult education was described. by Dr. 
John Willard, visiting professor of edu- 
cation, in an address given in the Hor- 
ace Mann Auditorium of Teachers Col- 
lege. According to Dr. Willard, the 
wave of interest in adult education which 
has swept: the world since the war is 
the natural. outgrowth and - result - of 
world developments during the last. two 
decades. 

“Millions of people in all parts of the 
world ‘are striving to realize political, 
social, and economic individuality,” he 
said. “More than ever before in the 
history of the world hundreds of millions 
cherish the hope of an enriched life—a 
hope of something above the bitterest 
level of survival.. Moreover, these hopes 
are not for advantage to be got by the 
road of pioneering and buccaneering, but 
by the road of more effective social 
organization, and nothing can. replace 
adult education in achieving the fulfill- 
ment of these hopes.” 

In the United States, Dr. Willard said, 
adult education is not new, the .commun- 
ity lyceum having been begun as far back 
as 1826. 

“Tt is not adult education that is new,” 
he commented. “It -is the importance 
given to adult education and the faith in 
its possible contributions that. startle the 
students of education to-day.” 

England has developed a great diver- 
sity of adult education activities, the ma- 
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jority being of a non-public, spontaneous, 
voluntary sort; Dr. Willard continued. 
The most consistent development, how- 
ever, has been within the public program, 
even though it is not fully carried out 
by the public agencies, Dr. Willard 
_ pointed out. 

Denmark, according to Dr. Willard, 
has the Danish Folk High School, moti- 
' vated by both patriotism and religion. 
Sweden has a similar type of folk high 
school, with the motivation more civic 
than that of Denmark. The distinctive 
adult education development in Sweden, 
however, .is: the study circle, of which 
there are more than 5,400, he said, add- 
ing that there are also 1,200 public li- 
braries and. 3,500 study-circle libraries in 
Sweden. 

While organized forms of adult educa- 


tion activity are not so numerous in Nor- 


way as in Sweden and Denmark, literacy 
in Norway is almost universal, and li- 
brary service is found in nearly every 
parish, Dr. Willard said.’ 

Organized forms of adult obuentin | in 
Portugal: and Spain are “scarcely dis- 
coverable,” according to Dr. Willard. 
In France there is “scarcely more trace” 
of this form of education. Belgium has 
the beginnings of an adult education 
movement for its masses, while Holland 
is on.a “somewhat more. advanced” plane 
of adult education development. 





From the New York Times— 


Urges Live School Topics 


Dr.. Kefauver of Columbia Scores 
Evasion of Modern Problems 

Stressing the need of more academic 
freedom for teachers in high schools, Dr. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, said in an address 
before the Minnesota Club at Barnard 
Hall that “in this retreat from reality. we 
are failing to give young people insights 
into the more important problems. they 
will be grappling with during the next 
quarter of a-century.” 

Dr. Kefauver asserted that the stu- 
dents should be taught to think criti- 


‘of subjects. 


cally on all aspects of the important 
social, economic, and political problems. 
He denounced: the practice of avoiding 
“live issues” by retreating into the less- 
applied academic subjects. 

. Dr. Kefauver said that “if live issues 
are considered in schools, each group ‘in- 
sists that its point of view be presented 


. and that the opposing one be ignored. 


This ‘fact sometimes has caused the 
schools to ignore some of the more im- 
portant issties. because of the conflict 
which would result.” 

Advanced thinking in high school is 
therefore impossible, was Dr. Kefauver’s 
conclusion. 


From the New York Times— 


“Goody Goody” Ethics of 
Teachers Assailed 


Dr. Watson at Columbia Urges 
Educators to Attack Social 
Problems Courageously 

Schools should be much more con- 
cerned with social issues of to-day, Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, Associate - Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, declared in an address 
before teachers at the. Horace Mann 
Auditorium. 

“Teachers have been more often goody- 
goody than genuinely ethical,’ Dr.- Wat- 
son said. “There is a great deal-of talk 
about the crime problem which is. cer- 
tainly serious but does not cause one- 
tenth of the distress and suffering that 
is caused by the present distribution of 
wealth, industrial conflicts, racial injus- 
tice, preventable disease, unwanted chil- 
dren, warfare, and mismanaged govern- 
ment. This: may. get the. school into 
trouble, but it is no sign of a great char- 
acter to- keep out of trouble.” 

Dr. Watson asserted that the pupils 
should have greater freedom in choice 
He declared that “only as 
pupils make free and enlightened, re- 
sponsible, appreciative choices do they 
grow in character.” He added that in 
most schools pupils do not learn to be 
good “because they have no chance to 


be bad.” 
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‘From the New York |. Times 
(Aug. 9)— 
Educators Warned of False 
Economy 
Columbia Speakers Urge Men at 


Teachers College Not to Permit 

Harm to Profession—Advise Enter- 

ing Politics—1,200 Attend Annual 

Steak Dinner on Fieldston Campus 

of Horace Mann School 

More than 1,200 teachers, superin- 
tendents and. educators from every sec- 
tion of the country, attending the annual 
Teachers College men’s steak dinner on 
the Fieldston campus of Horace Mann 
School, heard Columbia University lead- 
ers denounce “false economies” and low- 
ered standards in the teaching profession. 

The educators were urged to. partici- 
- pate in politics and not to accept. compla- 
cently the doctrine that depression had so 
impoverished the United States that it 
was necessary to eat “bad eggs.’ Edu- 
cational economy at this time was. sui- 
cidal, they were told by a speaker, who 
proposed a $500,000,000 school building 
campaign as one method. of. restoring 
prosperity. 

Dean William F. Russell of- Teachers 
College called attention to the constant 
demands heard regarding a “planned 
civilization.” This demand could go too 
far, Dean Russell asserted, as, while find- 
ing efficiency, happiness for the individual 
might be sidetracked. 

“The problem is not how effective our 
society. may. become,” he asserted, “but 
how. effective we can make it and at 
the same time have it as we like it. It 
is the old conflict between what we 
should have and what we want.” 

Deploring ‘the unsound economic prin- 
ciple in America to-day of curtailing ex- 
penditures “regardless of results,’ Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of. Edu- 
cation, warned the teachers that educa- 
tion should not be made to suffer through 
unwise action of school administrators. 

“Some communities and even whole 
states have cut the salaries of teachers,” 
Dr. Briggs continued. : “The. last to 
profit from prosperity should not be the 
first to feel the pinch of depression. 


Worse still, some communities: are dis- 
missing or retiring teachers on the higher 
levels of the salary scale, replacing. them 
by those of less experience who are glad 
and fortunate to. receive any remunera- 
tion.” 

Although economies are. “doubtless 
necessary,” according to Dr. Briggs, it is 
the “challenge” to the professional -edu- 
cator to see that they are “wise” econo- 
mies. “Unless he. busies himself to cut 
the budget where the least harm results, 
the public without his knowledge or vi- 
sion will cut it tothe lasting harm of it- 
self and the profession of education,” he 
added. 

False educational economy: was. de- 
nounced also by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
Professor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, who declared that “this is the time 
to maintain salary schedules and raise 
the qualifications demanded of teachers.” 
He urged that in cases where economies 
must be effected, “let them not be at the 
expense of good teaching.” 

“It would be wiser to increase both 
current expenditures and capital outlays,” 
he asserted. “The expenditure of $500,- 
000,000 on the construction of needed 
buildings ‘in the: coming year would do 
much to improve business conditions. At 
the same time needed school facilities 
would be made available.” 





From the New. York. Times 
(Aug: 16)— 
14,016 Students End Study at 
Columbia 


Record Number at 32d Summer Ses- 
sion Took Wide Variety of Special 
Courses—10,000 Depart for Homes 
—Lull Falls on Campus for a Month 
Columbia University closed its. thirty- 

second summer session yesterday, having 

provided instruction for six weeks to 

14,016 students, the largest number since 

summer courses were established. 
Nearly 10,000 out-of-town students 

crowded’ departing ‘buses and trains, 
while hundreds of automobiles filled with 
others started the trip back to every one 
of the forty-eight States. To-day Morn- 
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ingside Heights, for six weeks the center 
_ of a bustling community, becomes silent 
“once more, awaiting the arrival of winter 

session students that will begin on Sep- 
‘ tember 21. 

Although many inter-session . courses 
will be given, Columbia during the com- 
‘jing month will be virtually deserted. The 
many stores and residence halls surround- 
ing the campus will feel the lull in activ- 
ities until formal registration lifts de- 
. pression from the Heights once more. 

A large number of administrative offi- 


cers and assistants in normal schools and 
colleges studied at Columbia this summer, 
John J. Coss, director, said in summar- 
izing the work of the session. Many 
men and women in other fields also came 
for advanced work. and expert guidance 
in special phases of their tasks, he said. 

One of the significant features of the 
session was the increased erirollment in 
Latin and Greek classes, indicating 
a revival of:.the classics in the schools 
of the nation,. according to’ Professor 
Coss. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ALUMNI ELECTION 


ALUMNI. TRUSTEE 


Miss. MAry MAY. ROBERTS 
Editor of 


American Journal of Nursing 


The Alumni Association of Teachers College takes pleasure in welcom- 


ing Miss Roberts to office as Alumni Trustee for 1931-1933 
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Gladys Branegan (Ph.D. 1929), head 
of the home economics department of 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont., 
taught two graduate coursés in home 
economics education at the Pennsylvania 
State College summer session .of 1931. 

Thomas Woody (A.M. 1916;. Ph.D. 
1917), who went to the Soviet Union in 
1929 as fellow of the Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation; has completed his ‘re- 
port in a volume entitled New Minds: 
New Men?. Dr. Woody has also pub- 
lished within this year a volume entitled 
Educational Views of Benjamin. Frank- 
lin, which is one of the Educational 
Classics Series, published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company,. Inc., under the 
general. editorship of Dr. Edward H. 
Reisner of Teachers College. 

Harold S. Cook (A.M. 1929) has been 
appointed. to the position of principal- 
superintendent of the.schools of St. Lam- 
bert, Quebec. His new work began 
September 1, 1931. 

Professor - Fletcher Harper Swift 
(Ph.D. 1905) of the school of educa- 
tion of the University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif:, has completed a bio- 
graphical study entitled Emma Mar- 
wedel, 1818-1893, Pioneer of the Kinder- 
garten in California; which will be 
published as Vol. VI, No. 3,.University 
of California. Publications in Education. 

Robert W. Shaw (Ph.D. 1931) is asso- 
ciate’ professor of education, Western 
State College of Colorado, Gunnison, 
Colo. 

Harry C. McKown (Ph.D. 1923) is 
the authar of Commencement Activities, 
published in May, 1931, by the Macmil- 
lan Company... His book on Assembly 
and Auditorium Activities was selected 


as one of the “starred books” in the 
Sixty Educational Books of: 1930. 

Helen Bradley (A.M. 1922) is assist- 
ant principal of an elementary school of. 
eight grades in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elva G. Cooper (A.M. 1929), dean of 
girls in the high school and junior col- © 
lege, Marshalltown, Iowa, is president 
of the Iowa State Deans’ Association for 


. the year 1930-31. 
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Claribel A.. Wheeler (student: 1912- 
13) is director of the School of Nursing, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. E. Campton (A.M. 1928) drafted 
and secured the passage of a bill in the 
Minnesota legislature, 1931,. which gives 
$15.00 per pupil additional state aid for 
Lake County pupils. 

Irene Palmer (A.M. 1928) has re- 
ceived a scholarship in the graduate 
School of Education at Yale University 
for 1931-32. 

Louisa -L. Knabb (summer sessions 
1921-22-24 and 25) is teacher of mathe- 
matics in Northeast Junior High School, 
Reading, Pa. 

Dorothy Murdock (B.S. 1928; A.M. 
1930) is instructor. in fine arts.and su- 
pervisor of practice.teaching of special 
art students at State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Sister Mary: Regina Martin (B.S. 
1925) is superintendent of nurses at 
Mercy Hospital, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Bess Oerke (A.M. 1928) is head of 
the home economics department at the 
State Normal and Industrial School, 
Ellendale, N. D. 

Thomas J. Durell (A.M. 1930) is co- 
author of the New Day Arithmetics re- 
cently published by Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 

Helen. L. Mignon (B.S: 1912) is head 
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of the homemaking department at State 
Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. 

Florence E. Fell. (A.M, 1923) has 
been head of the mathematics department 
at East High School,.Green Bay, Wis., 
for three years. ' 

Walker M. Alderton (A.M. 1926). is 
director of student. field activities, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

Amy J. DeMay (B.S. 1926; A.M. 
1928) has written, in collaboration with 
Dr. W. A: McCall, Standard Test Les- 
sons in Fractions and Rapid Survey Tests 
in Fractions, which have been published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Mrs. Mildred C. Bowen (B.S. 1926; 
A.M. 1930) is dean in the Great Neck 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Jean Williams Lucas . (B.A. 1925; 
A.M. 1926) has been named as direc- 
tor and curator of the new Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts at Hag- 
erstown, Md. 

Blanche Effie Brown (A.M. 1926) ‘is 
head of the science department of the 
Wilkes-Barre Institute, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

W. C. Ruediger (Ph.D. 1907): was a 
member of the faculty at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y,, during the sum- 
mer session. 

Virginia Lee Block (A.M. 1928) is 
head of the department of English and 
dramatics at Hasbrouck Heights High 
School, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Warren P. Norton (A.M. 1923), su- 

perintendent of schools in Meadville, 
Pa., taught two courses in education at 
Allegheny College during the summer 
session of 1931. 
- J. M. Smith (Ph.D..1927) was elected 
president of Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La:, in November, 1930. 

Grace. I. Neely (A.M. 1927) -is head 


of the foods department at Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Tex. 
' W. Rankin. Young (A.M. 1925) is 
serving his fifth year as superintendent 
of the Anthony. City Schools, Anthony, 
Kan:, and has been reélected for another 
term. 
J. A. Day (A.M. 1927). is principal of 
the junior high school, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Frederick Schultz (A.M. 1924) is 


principal of School No. 24, Buffalo, N. Y.- -- 


Dorothy DeHart (B.S. 1926) is chief 
dietitian at Roosevelt Hospital; New 
York, N. Y. 

Eva Ellen Janson (B.S. 1920). was 
invited in October, 1929, to start a school © 
for affiliations in pediatric nursing in the 
Children’s -Hospital; Columbus, Ohio, 
and was made superintendent of the hos- 
pital. in July, 1930. 

Bena K.. Hansen (A.M. 1925) is 
teaching psychology and _ educational 
measurements in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro; Pa. 

Elizabeth Campbell (B.S. 1918; A.M. 
1928) is professor of household arts at 
James Millikin University, Decatur, IIl. 

Lucy Peterson (A.M. 1929) was re- 
cently. made president of. The Girl's 
School, Midway,. Ky. 

Edith L. Spencer (A.M. 1927) is as- 
sistant dean of women at State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. 

Galen. Jones (A.M. 1921), assistant 
superintendent of schools, Tulsa, Okla., 
taught secondary school administration 
at: Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, for the summer quarter, 1931. 

Bess L. Henderson. (A.M. 1927) is 
head of. the department of home eco- 
nomics at State Teachers College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Edward O. Harries (B.S. 1930) is 
supervisor in the upper elementary school, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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Jacob-S. Orleans (Ph.D. .1926) gave 
two courses in education this summer at 
the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

D. B. Kraybill. (A.M. 1916), superin- 
tendent of schools, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
writes that under the direction of Dr. 
P. E. Harris (summer session 1930) the 
Wheeling schools are constructing a new 
curriculum. Approximately one hundred 
fifty teachers are taking: work with Dr. 
~ Harris during the school year with. the 
- construction of this curriculum as. their 
definite objective. They are receiving 
credit for this work at the University of 
- Pittsburgh. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB DINNER 


The annual luncheon of the Teachers 
College Club of Philadelphia and _vi- 
cinity was held at Mitten Hall of Tem- 
ple University, Saturday, . April 18. 
President Charles E. Beury of Temple 
University welcomed the guests and Dr. 


F. M. Garver of the University of 
Pennsylvania, president of the club, 
presided. Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, prin- 


cipal of the Horace Mann School, was 
the guest speaker from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He addressed the club on 
“What Modern Schools Should Do. for 
the Modern. Child.” This address was 
thought-provoking and most _ inspiring. 
The substance of it was published in the 
New York Times Magazine, May 3. 
The following are the newly elected offi- 
cers for. the. ensuing year: president, 
Frank Morey, supervising principal of 
schools, Swarthmore, Pa.; vice-president, 
Mrs. Jessie - Dotterer, Cheltenham 
Schools, Elkins Park, Pa.;° secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Clara Pancake, -Phila- 
delphia School, . Philadelphia, 


Pa.; executive committee—Mary Peo- 


Normal 


ples, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa.; - 
Harriet Barthelmess, Philadelphia 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary Mer- 
ritt, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Miss Matilda Morlock, West Ches- 
ter Normal School, West Chester, Pa.; 


F. M. Garver, Pennsylvania University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGIA CLUB DINNER 


The annual banquet of the Georgia 
Club of Teachers: College, Columbia 
University, was held during the State 
Education Association meeting in Macon, 
Saturday, April 18, 6:00 p.m. Miss Leila 
Bunce, president of the Georgia Club, 
presided. R. L. Ramsey, president ‘of 
the Emory University Club, brought a 
message from that group.. Miss Mar- 
garet L. Edwards, director of the School 
of Home Economics, Alabama Women’s 
College, brought greetings from Ala- 
bama. Mrs. R. H. Hankinson, president 
of the Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, was also present. The officers 
elected for the coming year were: presi- 
dent, H. Reid Hunter; assistant superin- 
tendent. of city schools, Atlanta; vice- 
president, J. C. Dixon, State Department 
of Education; and secretary, Isabel Dew, 
assistant principal of North Fulton High 
School, Atlanta. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Recent changes in positions of Teach- 
ers College Alumni are reported by the 
Bureau of: Educational Service: 


Adair, Ellen, from director of girls’ 
physical education, Friends School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, to supervisor of girls’ 
physical education, Public Schools, Oys- 
ter Bay, N. Y. 
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Adell, James C., from head of the sci- 
ence department, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to instructor in biology, 
The Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
New York City. 
Adolph, Florence, from teacher - of 
home economics, Boone-McHenry Town- 
ship High School, Capron, IIL, to in- 
‘ structor in home economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

' Aldrich,’ Frances Cox, from elemen- 
tary grade teacher, Public Schools, Pleas- 
antville, .N. J.,. to elementary grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Alexander, Jeannette, from private tu- 
tor, Plandome, L. I., to teacher of Latin, 
Hunter High School, New York City. 

Alexander, Louis A., from - assistant 
professor of physical education, Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn., 
to assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Allard, Lucille, from director of 
Fieldston Elementary School of the Ethi- 
cal Culture School, to supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades, Public. Schools, Garden 
City, L. 1. 

Allen, Bernice, from instructor. in 
home economics, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa, to assistant 
professor of clothing,.. Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Mass. 

Allen, -Etta, from third. grade. critic, 
Cortland Normal School, Cartland, New 
York, to grade teacher, Garden City 
Public Schools, Garden City; L.-I. 

Allworth, Priscilla, from. instructor 
and supervisor of fine and industrial arts, 
Northwest School, .Hartford, Conn.; to 
supervisor of art, Public Schools, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. 

Alvis, Annie, from fifth grade’ teacher, 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; 
to fifth grade critic, Eastern Kentucky 
State. Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Anderson, Adda, from supervisor of 
elementary’ grades, Public ‘Schools, 
Hutchinson, Kan., to general supervisor, 
Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 

Anderson, Archibald, Jr., appointed 
teacher of social sciences, Junior High 


School, Madison, N. J. 


Anderson, H. Rachel, from teacher of 
English; High School, Faribault, Minn., 
to teacher of English, High School, 
Westbury, L. I. 

Anderson, Kathleen, from instructor in 
physical education, High School, Strat- 
ford, Conn., to director of physical edu- 
cation,. Gulf .Park College, Gulfport, 
Miss. 


Anderson, Robert S., appointed’ statis- 
tician, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Andrus, Eleanor, appointed secretary 
of: Academy. of Political Science, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Apamian, Elizabeth, from ~ French 
teacher, Glynn Academy, . Brunswick, 
Ga., to fifth and seventh grade teacher, 
The Bentley School, New York City. 

Armstrong, Fred, from instructor in 
industrial arts, High- School, Orange, 
N. J.,. to instructor in industrial arts, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N.. J. 

Arnold, W. E., appointed research as- 
sistant, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Aschermann, Charlotte, appointed Ger- 
man teacher, High School, Linden, N. J. 


Atkins, Fred E., from instructor in 
mathematics and science, Wrentham 
Center. School, - Wrentham, Mass.,; to 
instructor in mathematics. and general 
science, . Junior-Senior High . School, 
Northport,. L. I. 

Bache, Elizabeth, from chairman of 
home economics department, Connecticut 
College, New London, Conn., to assistant 
to supervisor of home economics, Public 
Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y: 

Bailey, Francis, from head of science 
department, Spokie Junior High School, 
Winnetka, IIl:, to seventh grade teacher, 
Woodward School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bain, Florence, appointed instructor in 
physical education, Village for Epileptics, 
Skillman, N. J. 

Baker, M. Louise, from first grade 
critic, Danbury State Normal School, 
Danbury, Conn., to first grade critic, 
Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

Bakst, Aaron, from assistant in mathe- 
matics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to instructor in. mathematics, 
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-Matthew Tutoring School, New York 
City. 

Ball, Edith, from instructor in physi- 
cal education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md., to instructor in 
physical education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; Ohio. 

Ballard, Mary E.; from supervisor of 
food service, Western . Electric Co., 
Kearny, N. J., to assistant dietitian, Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy; N. Y. 

Bancroft, Lydia, from instructor in 
art, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga., to instructor in «art, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pa. 

Barker, Leo Vaughn, appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy.and Bible, Hanover 
College, Hanover,. Ind. 

Bartlett, Lewis Hall, from teacher of 
social. sciences, Friends School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to teacher of social sciences and 
English, Junior High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Barwick, Doreen, from teacher of 
English, Packer _ Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to teacher of English, 
High School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Bates, Arthur D., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Ilion, N. Y. 

Baumgardner, Gladys, from teacher of 
history; High School, Titusville, Pa., to 
dean of girls, High School, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Baylis, Doris, appointed kindergarten 
assistant, Public Schools, East -Orange, 
N, J. 

Bayliss, W. Bradford, from fellow- 
ship secretary, Y. M. C. A.,: Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to director of: religious.education, 
Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 

Beach, Cora L., from teacher of lit- 
erature, New Students’ League, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to teacher of literature, 
State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Beard,. Margaret, teacher. in Rural 
High School, South Haven,. Kan., to 
Latin, Spanish, English teacher, High 
School,. Nevada, Mo. 

Behr, Wilhelmina, from second grade 
assistant, Lincoln School of ‘Teachers 
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College, New York City, to second grade 

teacher at Park School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baito, Edwin A., from instructor and 

specialist in mathematics, Public Schools, 

St. Paul, Minn., to instructor in mathe- 

—— Wichita University, Wichita, 
an. ; 


Belsly, ‘Bessie, from first grade. 


teacher, Public Schools, Washington, 
Ill.; to first grade critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Benesh, Martha; from instructor in 
mathematics and principal of the high 
school and junior college, Britt, Iowa, to 
instructor in. mathematics, High School, 
Highland, N.Y. 


Berggren, Elizabeth, from supervising 
principal, Crosby, Minn., to elementary 
supervisor, Public Schools, Oil City, Pa. 

Bergstrom, Charlotte, from instructor 
in hygiene and physical education, Ra- 
venna School, Seattle, Wash., to dance 
instructor, University. of Nebraska, Lin- 


coln, Neb. 


Bertsch, Marye, from dietitian, Earl- 
ham College, Earlham, Ind., to teacher of 
household arts, Public Schools, -_New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Bestor, Ruth E., from second grade 
teacher, Progressive School, Hollywood, 
Calif., to supervisor of kindergarten- 
primary department, Humbolt State 
Teachers College, Arcata, Calif. 

Beyer,, Nancy, appointed community 
worker, Browney’s Creek Community 
Center, Cubage, Ky. 

Beymer, Flora, from head of the 
mathematics department, Stratford Col- 
lege, Danville, Va., to head of the mathe- 
matics department, Dearborn-Morgan 
School, Orange, N. J. 

Biehusen, Myrtha, from chorus and 


glee club director, Central High School,’ 


Madison, Wis., to instructor in music, 
High School, Roselle, N. J. 

Billig; Florence, from supervisor of 
science, Public Schools, Sacramento, 
Calif., to professor of science, College of 
City of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Binns, Lillian; from assistant: kinder- 


garten teacher, Teachers College, Colegio 


Internacional Asuncién, Paraguay, S. A., 
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to first grade. critic, Public Schools, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Bisbey, Bertha, from research assistant 
in food: chemistry, Columbia University, 
to associate professor of nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Bishop, Romaldo, from fourth grade 
teacher, Birch Wathen School, New 
York City, to fifth grade teacher, Public 
Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Black, Leila'K., from teacher of home 
economics, Technical -High School, 
Omaha, Neb., to head of home econom- 
ics, Indian School, Lawrence, Kan. 


Black, Olive, from dietitian, Catawba 
College, Salisbury, N. C., to manager of 
lunchroom, Woodrow Wilson’ High 
School, Dallas, Tex. 


Blakely, Bernice, from. seventh grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Lake Andes, 
S. D., to fifth and sixth grade teacher, 
Public Schools, Elsmere, N. Y: 


Bliss, Monica, from second. grade 

teacher, Public Schools, Highland Falls, 
N. Y., to first grade teacher, Public 
Schools, Nyack, N. Y. 
- Bloore, J. Stephen, from instructor in 
English, Dartmouth College, - Hanover, 
N..H., to teacher of English, Friends 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Boner, Harold A.,.from teacher of 
_ English, Prospect Valley. High School, 
Keenesburg, Colo., to instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Richmond, Richmond, 
Va. 

Boney, Cecil DeWitt, appointed. prin- 
cipal, Nassau School, East Orange, N. J. 


Bowman, Maybeth, from teacher of 
public school miusic, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, to instructor and 
critic of music, State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Neb. 

Boyce, George, A., from instructor. in 
imathematics, Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, to instructor in mathe- 
matics, High School,. Bronxville, N. Y. 

Boyd, Isabel S., from practice teaching 
in Horace Mann School, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, to instructor in 
physical education, Park-School, Buffalo, 
N.. Y: 


Boyle, Rachel I.; from supervisor of 


instrumental ‘music, - Public 
Greensboro, N. C., to director of music; 


High. School, Hempstead, L. I. 


Braden, Ruth, from Red Cross field 


nutritionist, Maryland and Virginia, -to 
instructor in foods and nutrition, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, .Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Branch, William, -from professor of 
Romance — languages, Leland College, 
Baker, La., to Latin teacher, Howard 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 

Britton,. Elizabeth, ‘from -assistant pro- 
fessor of: physical education, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala., to director of 
physica] education; Shanghai American 
School, Shanghai, China. 

Brouwer, Mrs. Bernice, from instruc- 
tor in fine arts, senior high school, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to instructor in fine. and 


industrial: arts, State Normal School, . 


‘Towson, Md. 


Brown, Ann, from instructor in éle- 
mentary school, Fargo Public Schools, 
Fargo, N. D., to art critic and instruc- 
tor, Ohio University and Athens City 
Schools, Athens, Ohio. 

Brown, Harcourt, from tutor at 
Brooklyn College,. Brooklyn, N. Y.,. to 
French instructor, University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, N. Y. 


Brown, Ralph, from superintendent of 
schools, Spencer, Neb., to instructor in 
normal school mathematics, State Nor- 
mal and. Training School, - Cortland, 
N. Y: 

Brownell, Gertrude, from first grade 
teacher, Belvidere School, Beatrice, Neb., 
to first grade teacher, Summit School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Bryan, Bernice, from grade teacher, 
Public Schools, Scarsdale; N. Y., to third 
grade critic teacher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Bryan, Martha, from instructor in 
physical education, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., to director. of 
physical education, University of Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


Burbeck, Louise, from. director of 
physical education for girls, Brooklyn 
Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y:, to-in- 


Schools, - 
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structor in physical education, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (beginning 
February, 1932). 

Burdett, Evelyn, from assistant. in- 
structor in lettering, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to instructor in de- 


sign and stagecraft, Maryland Institute, - 


Baltimore, Md. 


Burkhardt, Ruth, from. sixth grade 
teacher, Abington Avenue School, New- 
ark, N. J., to sixth grade teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Burkhart, J.-Paul, from vice-principal, 
Mercersburg. Public Schools, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., to supervising principal, Peters 
Township, Consolidated, © Lemasters, 
Franklin County, Pa. , 

Burleigh, Inez, from head of depart- 

ment of Romance languages, Centralia 
Township High School, Centralia, II., 
to-instructor in commercial education .and 
Spanish, High School, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 
_ Burney,- Mildred, from substitute in 
grades, Public Schools, Rome, Ga., to 
instructor in fine arts, Public Schools, 
Dover, Del. 

Bunton, L. Gertrude, from teacher of 
education, State Normal. School, Pots- 
dam, N. Y., to teacher of education, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Byerly, Elizabeth, from. assistant in 
special education, board of education, 


Hartford, Conn., to instructor in psy- - 


chology and measurements, State .Nor- 
mal School, Towson, Md. 

Byfield, Bernice, from grade teacher, 
Public Schools, Titusville, Pa., to grade 
teacher, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. 


Cain, Ruth, from teacher of pre-pri- 
mary group, Staten Island Academy, 
Staten Island, N. Y., to. kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Glen Rock, N. J. 


Campbell, Francis H., from. teacher 
of ‘science, Nederland High School, 
Nederland, Tex., to instructor in physics 
and chemistry, high school, Nyack, N. Y. 


Carey, Frances, from critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to third and fourth grade critic, 
State. Teachers College, Silver City, 
N. M. 


Carlin, Agnes,. from teacher of swim- 
ming and tennis, Catholic Young Wom- 
en’s Club,. New York City, to director of 
physical education, College of St. Cath- . 
erine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Carlton, Agnes, from first grade 
teacher, North Schools, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to first grade teacher, Public 
Schools, . Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Carney, Grace, from primary teacher, 
Phoebe Anna Thorne School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., to fifth grade teacher, Shady 
— Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, 

a. 

Carter, Mary D., from church visitor; 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, to first grade teacher, 
Kennebec Valley School, Augusta, Me. 


Carter, Nora, from supervisor, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C., to elementary supervisor, 
Norfolk School System, Norfolk, Va. 

Casserly, Hazel M., from head of 
physical education department, College 
of St: Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., to 
head of physical education department, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Castrillo, Eilene, from instructor in 
Spanish and French, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
teacher of Spanish and French, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Caulum, L.. L., appointed teacher of 
science and basket -ball, High School, 
Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 

Christy, Waldo, from head of the 
commercial department, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz., to head 
of commercial department, High School, 
Union, N. J 

Clark, Azile, from instructor in mu- 
sic, Junior High School,;- Morristown, 
N. J., to supervisor of music, Public 
Schools,. New. Rochelle, N. Y. 

Clark, Margaret: O., from instructor 
and supervisor of art, State Normal 
School, Danbury, Conn., to art critic 
teacher, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Clarke, Frances M., from -assistant to 
head of department of education, State 
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Normal School,. Geneseo, N. Y., to as- 
sistant. professor of education and psy- 
chology, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
‘don, Conn. 

Cole, Mary H., from _ substitute 
teacher, Public School No. 60, New York 
City, to English teacher in training, 
Julia Richman High School, New York 
City. 

Conger, Ray M., from ‘instructor in 
hygiene, Townsend ‘Harris High School, 
New York City, to instructor in biology, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


- Conoboy, Catharine, from fifth and 
sixth grade critic, State Teachers Col- 
- lege, La Crosse, Wis.,. to fifth grade 
critic, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Cook, Annie B., from hostess, State 
Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss., to 
assistant dean of women, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


’ Cook, Robert T., from teacher of sci- 
ence and .mathematics, Cliffside Park 
High School, Grantwood, N. J., to in- 
structor in mathematics and science, Lin- 
den High School, Linden, N. J. 

Coons, Heth G., from supervising 
principal, Lake Placid, N: Y., to super- 
vising principal, Delmar, N.Y. 

Cooper, Eleanor, to assistant nursery 
school teacher at Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 


‘Cooper, Miriam D., from director of 
religious education, Grace. Church, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., to teacher of 
English, Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Coulter, Evelyn, from: critic: teacher, 

‘State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa., 
to fourth grade critic at State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cox, Ruth, from instructor in methods 
in art for grades, Madisonville School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to supervisor of fine 
arts in grades, Public Schools, Bergen- 
field, N. J. 
_ Crane, Mary, from seventh grade 
teacher, Broughton High School, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.,-to. fourth grade critic 


teacher, State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Crawford, Jean, from teacher. in ele- 
mentary grades, Harding School, San 
Bernardino, Calif.,. to instructor in in-.. 
dustrial arts, Grand Rapids Public 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Crowl, Wayne, from director of mu- 
sic, East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Tex., to director of music, 
Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, 


Calif. 


‘Currier, Nettie; from instructor in fine _ 
and industrial arts, Horace Mann. 
School, Teachers College, New York 
City, to instructor in art, Albright Col- 
lege, Reading, Pa. 

Daggett, Gwynne, appointed teacher 
of English and Latin, Junior High 
School,. Valhalla, N. Y. 


Daniels, Bernice from sixth grade 
critic, State Normal School, Fredonia, 
N. Y., .to intermediate grades critic, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Davis, David E., from mechanical en- 
gineer, Westinghouse Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, University of Porto 
Rico, to instructor in mechanical engi- 
neering,. Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, N. J. 

Davis, Elwood C., from supervisor of - 
physical education, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., to head of physi- 
cal education department, 
State College, State College, Pa. 


Davis, Frances _L., appointed instruc- 
tor in music, Public Schools, Bridge- 
ville, Del, 

Davis, Kenneth O., appointed assistant 
instructor in science, New York State 
College, Albany, N. Y. 


Day, Pauline, from teacher of physical 
education and history, High School; La 
Plata, Mo., to teacher of physical edu- 
cation, High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Day, Ruby, from fourth grade critic; 
State. Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., to 
fourth grade critic, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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